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ABSTRACT 

This volume surveys major sources of published data 
on the academic performance of California public secondary school 
students and compares current performance levels to those attained in 
the State in the recent past, as well as to national trends. Chapter 
I is an introduction. Chapter II, "General Measures of Student 
Preparation," includes discussion of high school graduation rates, 
student performance is high schools, postsecondary enrollment, 
student preparation for college, and youth preparation for 
employment. In Chapter III, college- and work-related verbal 
performance is assessed, with data on reading and writing skills 
presented separately. Chapter XV, similarly, provides data on 
college- and work-related performance in the areas of mathematics and 
the sciences. In Chapter V, information is presented about the 
mastery of other "intellectual and life skills," including social 
studies/civic knowledge; art, music, and aesthetic appreciation; 
critical thinking; and health, recreation, and consumer skills. 
Finally, Chapter VI considers achievement data for different 
subgroups (males versus females, and students of different racial, 
ethnic,, and socioeconomic backgrounds). Appended are (A) a 
description of data and information sources, and (B) a comparison of 
California and national Scholastic Aptitude Test data. Also attached 
are a glossary of acronyms and an eight-page bibliography on student 
achievement and performance. (GC) 
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PRSFACS 



This report on the preparation .of California high school students for 
coUege and work has been prepared for the California Business 
Roundtable. The Roundtable sought a coo^rehenaive and accurate statement 
of what available data show about student perform nee. To assure the 
objectivity of the information, the Roundtable held a cooq^tition among 
four major educational research firms, and awarded a six-month contract 
in March 1982 to Berman, Weiler Associates. The Roundtable maintained an 
-asms-length relationship- to the research process itself, and carefully 
avoided giving any indication of its own views. In accordance with that 
charter, this report lets the facts speak for themselves? it keeps 
interpretation of the data to a minimum, and does not speculate on thts 
possible causes of the student performance picture that clearly emerges 
from the mass of data presented. 

The contract stipulated that only available data be used. Since tib 
original analysis was conducted, the report „does not explore some 
ia^ortant issues in tl^e detail they would otherwise merit. For ejvample, 
the report does not include an analysis of the effects of student 
performance on eaiployment opportunities; nor does it provide a full 
analysis of how changes in the class and racial composition of high 
school students in California might have affected the state's test scores 
in the past decade. Though such analyses would be useful, the report's 
findings are valid for the study's luain purpose, which is to determine 
whether steps should be taken to improve gecondary education in 
California. 



OVEFVIEW OF FINDINGS 

J - ' 

Despite the vast amount of available data, it is hard to develop an 
accurate picture of student perfonnance in California. The data are 
often incon^jlete, and datja from different sources sanetiaes disagree. 
Nonetheless, confident conclusions can be reached in soiae areas. The 
following conclusions are clear inferences from the available data: 

1. In California and in the nation as a whole, the average level of 
verbal and mathesaatics skills attained by graduating high school 
seniors is significantly lower today than during the late 
sixties and early seventies. 

2. The average level of attainaent of -rudimentary" skills has 
remained relatively stable during the past decade and a half, 
whertaaa the level of MBtery of more complex skills has declined 
considerably. Fewer students today reach high levels of 
attainment of complex skills, in California and across the 
nation. 

3. The average high school senior in California performs below the 
nationa:L average in reading, writing, and mathematics, though 
the relative position of California students has is^royed 
slightly in recent yearf,. American students attain lower 
achievement levels in mathematics and science than coB?>arable 
students in other developed nations. 

4. The average California college-bound student is somewhat better 
prepared for college than similar students nationallyr however, 
California students are significantly less well prepared than 
their counterparts were some years ago, especially in complex 
skill areas. 

5. Many young people in California and in the nation are not 
well-prepared for the world of work, a problem which is likely 
to intensify as employment opportunities become increasingly 
tedtmical. 

In assessing the meaning of these results, demographic and social 
changes in California over the past few decades should be weighed. Many 
more students are enrolled today in California high schools than were 
enrolled 30 years ago, and the current senior high school population is 
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considerably more raciaMy diverse than it was 10 years ago. These 
changes explain some of the student performance decline in California. 
But experts agree that the decline is more than a statistical anomaly. 
The downward trend in c<xq?lax skills, in particular, affects all students 
and cannot be attributed to demographic changes. 



iii 
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To reach a ^pund assessment of how well prepared California students 
are for college and work, several dimensions of studant performance 
should be considered, and current performance should be coD^jared to 
earlier time periods. Moreover, to place the performance of California 
students in a broader perspective, trnnds in California should be 
compared to national trends. The body of this report uses available data 
to present these con5»arisons, but the data are voluminous. To help the 
reader grasp the Icey conclusions, this section summarizes findings from 
each chapter, without elaboration. 

« 

CHAPTER^ I; INTRODUCTION 

The information presented in this report has been drawji from many 
diverse data source^. Since original analysis was beyond the scope of 
the report, the available data had to be treated with caution and 
infereiKes kept to a minimum. Wherever possible, multiple sources were 
used to establish the findings pr«sented here. 

CHAPTER II: GENERAL MEASURES OF STUDENT PREPARATION 

High School Graduation 

SeconWy schools in the United States enroll a much larger 
proportion of the youth population than do schools in other countries, 
and a much larger percentage of students remain in school into their late 
teens. The proportion of the California and national youth population 
that entered and completed secondary education grew steadily in the 20th 

iv 
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century, but has recently leveled off and begun to decline gradually. 
Th^T graduation rate for California youth (i.e., the prt^ortion of 
18-year-ol^s w^o xeceive high school diplcaiaas) is estimated to be 65 
percent, which ia below the national estimate of 72 percent. 

High SchTOl Perfcananee 

The average coursework grades of secondary students in California and 
across the nation increased slightly ever the pa.at decade, while^ their 
scores on standardized tests dropped. This grade inflation seems to have 
peaked, and iflay be declining. The itverage grades reported by the 
California and national high school senior populations are approximately 
equal, though collage-bound Californlans average mora A»s and B's than 
college-bound students nationally. 

Bostaecondary Enrollment 

h much gr'^atar proportion of the youth population enters 
postsecondary institutions (i.e., four year colleges, universities, two 
year colleges, and vocational schools) in the United States than in any 
other country. The proportion of California youth enrolling in 
postsecondary institutions' is slightly higher than the national average, 
but abcut 70 percent of the California students attending school after 
high school go to two year institutions. 9 

Student Preparation for College 

In California and across the country, more ..^qh school seniors have 
difficulty doing college-level work today than was the case ten years 
ago. Postsecondary institutions have added more basic skills classes, 
enrollment In remedial courses has increased, and more students utilize 
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tutoring and other academic sarvices* Hany entering freshjaen in 
California appear to have serious deficiencies in basic writing and 

quantitative skills* 

/ 

Youth Preparation for gfaployment 

The higher the level of schooling completed, the more likely a person 
is able to find and keep a job. Generally, the unemploymant rate of 
young people is higher than that of the general pt^ulation, and minority 
youth have twice the unemployment rate of aajori.ty youth. Recent i-eports 
of en5>loyer dissatisfaction with new en^loyees appear to reflect a 
combination of inadequate preparation of young people in basic skill Sr 
poor work attitudes among youth, and some mismat^ between the training 
of young people and the technical, needs of business and industry. Though 
there is some anecdotal evidence that the skills of young workers have 
declined, there are no available quantitative data to confirm this widely 
held belief. 

CHAPTER III; COUiBGS AND «ORK- RELATED VERBAL PERFORMANCE 
Reading 

Con5>arison8 among top students in reading and -literature place 
American students ahead of students in other developed nations. Within 
the United States, there was a significant decline during the seventies 
in average student perf osmance on measures tasting advanced reading 
skills, with a lesser decline in fundamental skills. California students 
perform below the national average in reading. Average reading scores 
for California students declined markedly during the early seventies, but 
have not dianged much recently. 

vi 
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Writing 

The average level of attainaent of basic writing skilla has declined 
alightly in the united States and California during the past decade, but 
the average level of attainment of more advanced writing 
skills — including explanatory and interpretive writing — is down 
markedly. Though writing scores have iosproved recently in California, 
the state's niglJ school seniors still score well below the national 
average. The scores of college- bound Calif omians have not changed much 
jSBcently in baaic writing skills, whereas there has been a large deline 
in their scores on tests of more advanced writing skills. 

« 

Overall Verbal « 

The scores in California and across the nation on college aptitude 
teets of verbal abilities have dropped markedly since the mid-sixtien. 
Though college-bound California students historically performed above the 
national average on these tests, their acores dropped ai^ifioantly 
dviring the early seventies — below the national .norms between 1976 and 
1978. The scores of California students have recently improved, and the 
moat recent available scores <1982) place California one point below the 
national average. 

CHAPTER IV! COLLEGE AND WORK- RELATED QUANTITATIVE PERFORMANCE 
Mathematics 

The mathematics performance of American high school seniors is poor 
by international standards. Within the United States, the average level 
of ir^ithematics skills declined during the seventies, particularly in 
advanced computation and problem solving, and the scores of college-bound 
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students drc^ped sharply. Matheaaatics scores in California declined 
through 1977, but have turned generally upward since that time. The 
'scoMS of college-bound students from California are slightly above the 
national average in mathenuitxcs , whereas the scores of the general high 
school senior population in California are at or slightly below the 
national average. Student performance in California in basic mathematics 
sJcills has probably remained about the same over the last five years, 
while coB«»etence in somewhat mora advanced areas has declined and may 
account for overall test score decreasas^ 

Science 

- .. ^ » 

In international testing, tc^ American high schocl seniors performed 

below top students f'rom otner countries in science achievement. Within 

the United States, the average level of attainment of science skills may 

be decreasing, particularly in the physical sci'^nces. 

CHAPTER V: MASTERy OF OTHER INTEIXECTUAL AND LIFE SKILLS 

The available data point to a considerable decline A critical 
thinking abiUties among high school graduates over the past decade, and 
the average high school senior seems to know little about health, energy 
and constuaer matters. 

CHAPTER VI: SOME SUBGROUP DATA 

Chang es in Student Population 

A significant part of the decline in test scores during the seventie 
may be due to changes in the composition (e.g., ethnic, linguistic, 
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family size, economic) of the twelfth grade class in California schools. 
Though it is certain that demographic changes have contributed to 
declining tost scores, it is also evident that such dxanges cannot 
account for the ai\gnitude of the decline nor for the extent of the 
decline across higher levels of student achievement. 

Hinorit^y atnd Low Income Students 

On :^verage, minority and low income studants score considerably 
below the average in most subject areas, but their scores have recently 
inprovad slightly. ^ 

Low vs. High^Aehievers 

T^st scores ioqproved during the seventies at the low end of the 
achievement scale, but they declined sharply, especially in California, 
at the high end of the achievement scale. 



Test scores have generally declined mora for women than for men. In 
verbal skills, where women traditioiially score higher than men, the 
decline of scores among college-bound women has been great. In 
mathematics, where women traditionally score lower than men, the gap 
between college-bound women and men is widening. 

APPET^DIX A! A DK'lv rXPTION OF DATA AKD INFORMATION SOURCES 

The data are not fully available in California to describe student 
perf omarce as completely and accurately as would be desirable. The 
variety of available data 8t.urces, and their limitations, are discussed. 




APPENDIX Bj a comparison OP CALIPOHNIA AND NATIONAL SAT/ATP DATA 

The nmiber of test taJcors on the Scholastip Aptitude Tests and on the 
Admissions Testing Program has varied considerably daring the past 
decade. This variation, along*with coincident changes in the composition 
o£ the teat-taking population, helps to explain some of the decline in 
test scores in California. 
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Priands as wall as 0i*ttic8 of public education hav« axprsssad dsep 
oonstfrn about poor studant perfomanca in California public high 
schools, ftohievamant oti standardised tasts is said to have decreased 
stsadily since the mid'-sixtieSf scores on collage ^ptitiide tests are 
thaight to have dropped dramatically, and hic^ school graduates a^e 
widely belioved to be ill-prepaured for college or work. Is such 
pessimima warranted? What do the data show? 

To answer these Rations, this report surveys major sources of 
published data on student perfomanoe in California, and compares the 
curxent student perfonnance levels in California public high schools to 
leveltf attained in the recent past. California trends are also compared 
to national trends* 

The report compiles considerable data from many sources. It cannot, 
however, provide a definitive picture of student performance during the 
seventies and early eighties, for several reasons. First, "outcome" data 
are not available to measure many legitimate purposes of education. Most 
would agree, for exan^ls, that schools are responsible for ensuring the 
physical and psychological well-being of their students and for fostering 
creativity. But es^rts in the field do not agree on appr<^riate ways ';o 
assess how successful secondary institutions are in maecinrj such goals. 
Second, the testing instruments that uerve the basis for most 
available perf osmaace data were designed to differentiate among students 
in terms of their relative adiieveaent, not to etssess individual" learning 
or co^itive growth (Heyns, 1978) . Yet many kinds of life e\«nts in 
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addition to tctoooXiB^ *«f«ct r«X*tiva Achiovaxaont {aiow, X981) . 
Conse(ju8ntly# inf •ranees about tha naaning of changes in test scores must 
hm drawn ^ith due caution. Third, aost data sources on student 
parfonaanoa are cross- sectional rather than longitudinal— i.e., they are 
not collected so tiiat the saae student can be coapared from year to 
year. Because of this probl«a, daclining scores nay, for exaa^le, 
reflect dian^es in ti&e ooGBposition of the test population froa year to 
year instead of changes in the quality of schooling. Finally, 
parf oBBanca data are generally not thoroughly reported. Many data 
sources, for axasqple, restrict their r^rts to changes in average 
values, but do not provide information about variations around the 
averages, or provida statistics for laportant s^^bgro^s of the p<^ulatl.on. 

DS spite these problems, available data do provide vaUd indications 
of large-scale trends in student performance. The inferences drawn from 
these data are most valid when several independent data soursed 
conlpistently provide evidence of major changes in average student 
parfomance or point to large gaps between the porfosnaance of California 
students and those elseiihere. 

The first problem in assessing student performance is to decide which 
of the many goals of education should be evaluated. This is no easy task. 

The goals of secondaty education are discussed in a multitude of 
publications, some recent and some dating back well im.-» the 19th 
century. Most discussions are cast broadly And philosophically. For 
example, some writers believe secondary schools should "enrich human 
life," serve as "the prime instrument of individual self-realisation" 
(A&sen, 1979), or transmit a "concern for heritage,. . .for the dignity 
of man" (Conant, 1945). For other«», education is viewed as a v^icle for 
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•^aajtiaua possible utilization of hustan baings in productive activity" and 
for "fullest possible develc^nant of tl^ skills, knowledge and capacities 
of the labor ^ fore a* (Harbison, 1974) . 

The goals of education are not only iiversa, they are constantly 
diAi^ing. As Jtaericana have faced new problems, they have charged their 
schools with new tasks: "sociaUse iaaaigrants," "Keep young people out 
of the labor market," "foster patriotism," and "free mothers from the 
chores of childr-rearing" (Goodlad, 1979). And the list of tasks has 
steadily grown, particularly in the last two decades. Schools have been 
asked to alleviate racial and «thnic segrf^gation, to acculturate 
thousands of individuals who have limited proficiency in English, to 
address the needs of special categories of young people such as the 
handicapped, and "to attend to the legitimate and difficult needs of 
those at the bottom of the achievement scale" (University of California, 
1981) . n 

Though it would be useful to assess student performance for each of 
these many goals, the data simply are not avail^e to examine more than 
the most basic goals invol-ing the student's acquisition of information, 
knowledge and skills—the so»called cognitive purpose of schooUng. This 
report particularly focuses on three aspects of the cognitive purpose of 

« 

secondary schooling: 

1. The preparation of young people for college; 

2. The prep^u:ation of young people for work; and 

3. The preparation of young people for adult responsibility. 
Data are available to examine the first of these purposes of high 

schnls. Assessments of how well-prepared students are for college have 
generally relied on grades in high school level academic co'irsea and 

•^4 



Ksorea on scholastic aptitude tests* Thou^ the relative importance of 
these factors has varied over the years and froa institution to 
institution, these two indices rt*»ain the key aeasures. 

The criteria for judging how well prepared students are for work have 
shifted over time. At tines, emphasis has been placed on possession of 
actual work skillsi at other times, youth's socialisation toward work has 
been strasaad. At still other tiaa a— including today— the emphaais is on 

preparacion for work via a solid academicy background in verbal and ^ 

I 

computational skills. Most employers are currently said to prefer hiring 



easily trainable youth— i.e., youth who can read, write and coB«>ute 
accurately and efficiently, but who are not necessarily skilled in a 



particular line of work. 

The Uterature pays scant attention to the last cognitive goal— the 
broad matter of how wall prepared young people are for the 



one— the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NASS)— has set 
forth objectives for education that include skills outside of acadsmic 
and work areas. Other testing programs rar«ly include items more 
specific than general statements about civic responsibilities or moral 
education.^ 



^Because high school seniors are a heavily- studied population, 
there are numerous sources of information on their activities and 
attitudes. However, these data have limited value to the present study 
because they focus on activities other than educational outcomes (e.g., 
drug and alcohol use) or they ei^hasiae input (e.g., courses taken, 
tfuality of teachers) rather than output measures. In general, 
information on ^e students who enter four-year colleges is collected 
frequently^ it is readily av&ilable and relatively comprehensive. 
Information on those who enroll in community colleges or seek en^iloyment 
is much less common. 



responsibilities of adulthood. 




Dae to thsae liaitations in the availability of worK-speeific and 
"adult respoi>^ibility** data, this repost asaumeas 

1» The verbal and quantitative akilia taught in California high 
aohoola and tested by the varioua achievwoent escaoinations are 
applioable not only to college preparation but alao^o 
preparation for work. 

2. I3ASP and The College Board assiBsnBents of academic and 

aon-academio akills outside of seeding, writing, science, and 
nath, provide a reasonable— if liflited— subatitute for direct 
maaa^s of the perfonaanoe of adult responsibilities* 



Appendix/A containa descriptive information about the primary sources 
of data used in this report, including data-gathering techniqijes, sample 
aises and ^saible areas of weakness. Appendix B provides an additional 
analysis of score infoxnation from the Scholastic Aptitude Teat {SAT) and 
College Board achievement t6sts. 

The contents of the report are divided primarily into chapters that 
deacribe atudant perfoaaance for the different types of cognitive outcomaa 
described* above. Stuceate performance can be evaluated in a number of 
individual content areas and on a number of levels. C3>aptar II examines 
achool outcomes on a macro-level, looking at graduation, postsecondary 
entry, and employment rates. Within each of these general outcome areas, 
the report preaents information on California studenta and, for comparison 
purposes, on students elsewhere in the country and *Ae world. 

once this general picture is presented, the report provides 
infoxaation in several content areas. Chapters III and IV reapectively 
treat verbal and quantitative performance related to college and work. 
Chapter V discusaes atudents' mastery of other intellectual and life 
akills. The last chapter. Chapter VI, examines student performance data 
fdr BQvexal types of students* 

2& 



CHAPTSR II 
GSNSIS^L MEASURES OF STODEIST PREPARATION 



How veil prepared are California students for college or work, and 
how has their* preparation dianged over the past several decades? No 
single statistic will provide a single answer to those questions? several 
different statistics must be used to describe this complex problem. This 
chapter uses a number of general statistics to measure student 
^separation, including the rate of graduation from hic^ school, grades 
received in school, enrollment in poftsecondary institutions, and early 
perf os&anca in postsecondary institutions. 

1. Hi^ School Graduation Rates 

A school's ^aduation rate is the proportion of students who enter 
the school and go on to obtain a diploma. At the state level, the 
graduation rate is the ptopcrtion of ai:& students who receive a diploma 
in high schools throughout the state, coe^ared to all students who enroll 
in high schools. 

Though the graduation rate is a useful statistic, it is almost 
impossible to measure accurately for a state like California. Individual 
schools do not kee^ coag?late, accurate, or even cou^arable data on the 
flow of students through the school because of the hi^ cost of 
recordkeeping, particularly in locations where families move frequently 
or where immigration is heavy. Instead of usiig the exact graduation 
rate, analysts must therefore piece together several alternative measures 
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that closely ^proaciaate the graduation rate. The oeaaxires included in 
the following discussion aret 

1. The percentage of youths of a relevant age groi^ who are 
enrolled in school at a given tiae? 

2, The percentage of youths of a relevant age qxoxx^ who are high 
school graduates in a given year; 

3, Self- or family-reported survey data on the educational 
attainment of the juB-yedr-old population r and 

4. School attrition data (i.e., the number of hi^ school freahiaen 
one year contrasted with the number of hi^ school seniors three 
years later). 

a. The National Sett:ing 

By international standards, American youths remain enrolled in high 
school at a very hi^j rate. School enrolla^nt of 16-year-olds in the 
United States surpasses that of 16-year-olds in any other country, and 
this gap widens with each subsequent year (Or^nisation for Economic 
Cooperation ax\d Develoj^ent, 19t7). 

Table II-l presents estimates of the percentages of the relevant age 
gxoysg who are enrolled tull-time in the final year of secondary schooling 
(measure 1 above) from countries that participated in the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement (ISA) 
examinations. These data show that half again as many students ate 
enrolled in the final year of high school in the United States as in 
Belgium and Sweden, the two countries with the highest graduation rates 
in Europe. Proportionately, almost four times as many young people 
enroll in the final year of high school in the United States as do so in 
England. 
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TABCB XX-I 



% 
Age 



Group 



PBISZSNTAaB OP THB RSLEVAIIT ASB GROOP B{m(SJ.BD ZM FULL TIME S^liOCCiXNQ 

IN TUB FINJU:. YBJIR OF SBCOHDAICf SCHOOL 
IBA Particijpanta, 1973-74^ 
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^hese numbers are estimates stsbiaitted by countries participating in the IBA examinations. 



SOURCEt Abstracted from Wolf, Ridiard. Achievement in America * New Vorki Teachers College 
id Press, 1977, 



Althou^ still hi^ by international standards, graduation rates 
within the United States appear to have declined slightly during the past ' 
decade* Table II -2 shows that the sharpest increases in the percentage 
of the 17-yaar-old population with a high school diplooa (measure 2 
above) occurred between 1930 and 1940 and several times during the years 
following World War II. The rate pesked in 1967-1968 at 76.7 graduates 
per 100 17 -year-olds, but dropped to 74 per 100 by 1978-1979. Newly 

available data from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCSS) 

r 

indicate that 72.1 percent of the 18-year-ol(|^ American population 
xeceived a high srfiool diploma in 1979-80 (Slider, 1982).^ 

b. C alifornia 

— — — — ( 

The new NCES data indicate that the high school graduation rate for 

18-yaar-old Calif ornians (using opasure 2 above) is lower than the 

national ayerage.' According to NCES., approximately 65 percent of 

la-year-old Calif orniaiis receive a diploma; the comparable figure for th^ 

entire United States is about 72 percent (Snyder, 1982). It is possible 

that the NCES estimate does not include certain high school equivalency 

certificates in California and that the Urge recent immigrant population 

in California is responsible for pait of the difference between the state 

and the nation. However, neither factor can explain more than one or two 

percentage points of the difference between the California and national 

dropout rates. Table Ill-3 provides cooqaarative data. 



^These figures were calculated using 1980 census data. It is not 
entirely clear whether the ^parent decline in the graduation rata 
between 1978 and 1980 is a reflection of an in5>roved data base or of 
iiv;zease in the dr<^ut rate. 
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ThSUZ IX -2 

NmBER dP HIGH SCH0C3L QR?J)OATES COMPAlffiD WITH POPULATION 17. YEAHS OF AGE 

Oaited States, 1869-70 to 1978-79 







HIGH 


SCmOL GRADUATES^ 




SCHOOL 
YEAR 


PCXTOLA- 
TION 17 
ySARS 
OLD^ 


TotAl 


Boys 


Girla 


KO. GRAD- 
UATED PER 
100 PERSONS 
17 YRS. OLD 


1869-70 

UB79-80 

1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1919-20 

1929-30 

1939-40 


815,000 
946,026 
1,259,177 
1,489,146 
1,786,240 
1,855,173 
2,295,822 
2,403,074 


.\6,000 
13,634 

94,883 
156,429 
311,266 
666,904 
1,221,475 


7,064 
10 ,60 5 
18,549 
38,075 
63,676 
123,684 
300,376 
578,718 


8,936 
13,029 
25,182 
56,808 
92,753 
187,582 
366,528 
642,757 


2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
6.4 
8.3 
16.8 
29.0 
50.8 


1941-42 
1943-44 
1945-46 
1947-48 
1949-50 


2,425,574 
2,410,389 
2,254,738 
2,202,927 
2,034,450 


1,242,375 
1,019,233 
1,030,033 
1,189,909 
1,199,700 


576,717 
423,971 
466,926 
562,863 
570,700 


665,658 
595,262 
613,107 
627,046 
629,000 


56.2 
42.3 
47.5 
54.0 

59.0 ' 


1951-52 
M 1953-54 
1955-56 
1957-58 
1959-60 


2,040,800 
2,128,600 
2,270,000 
2,324,000 
2,862,005 „ 


1,196,500 
1,276,100 
1,414,80 0 
1,505,900 
1,864^00 0 . 


569,200 
612,500 
679,500 
725,500 
898,00 0 


627,300 
663,600 
735,300 
780,400 
966,000 


58.6 
60.0 • 
62.3 
64.8 
65.1 


1961-62 
1963-64 
1965-66 
1967-68 
1969-70 


2,768,000 
3,001,000 
3,515,000 
3,521,000 
3,825,343 


1,925,000 
2,290,00C 
2,632,000 
2,702,000 
2,896,000 


941,000 
1,121,000 
1,308,000 
1,341,000 
1,433,000 


984,000 
1,169,000 
1,324>000 
1,361,000 
1,463,000 


76.3 
74,9 
76.7 
75.7 


1971-72 
1973-74 
1975-76 

1977- 78 

1978- 793 


3,957,000 
4,096,000 
4,215,000, 
4,208,000 
4,238,000 


3,008,000 
3,080,000 
3,155,000 
3,134,000 
3,U4,200 


1,490,000 
1,515,00.0 
1,554,000 
1,535,000 
1,531,800 


1,518,000 
1,565,000 
1,601,000 
1,599,000 
1,602,400 


^ 76.0 
75.2 
74.9 
74.5 
74.0 



'^Data from Bureau of the Censtxs. 

^Includes graduates of public and nonpublic schools. 
^Preliminary data. 

SOURCE I national Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Educational 

Statistics. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1981. 



TABLS ZZ-3 



HIGH 9CH0CS* GRAOaATES AS A PSSC®W?AfiE OP 18-YEAR-OLDS 



California vs. National > X980 



California^ 




257,996 
23,323 
281,319 
432,864 



Percentage of 18-Yeaur-Olds Receiving Diplomas 65.3 
National 

Percentage of 18-Year-Olds Receiving Diplomat 72.1 

SOUSCSj Snyder, William. Or^iublished state and national graduation 

rttatistics, personal coBsnmnication. Washington, DCs Sational 
Center for Education Statistics, Hovenber 1982. 




There are aaveral other nethoas of J^proxijaating the graduation rate 
for CaUfo>mia, each of vrtUch produces a slightly different picture. A 
comparison of 1978 adiool enrollnent figures with pre- 1980 census 
population estimates (measure 1 above) suggests that soiae 76.1 percent of 
the 17 year-old Calif omians were enrolled in school (Cas^, 1980) . 
BecavLse this figure is based on district fall enrollmant rej^rts, it does 
not take into account absentee rates. A 1976 government survey, on the 
other hand, conclude'^ that only 69.3 percent of the 17-year-olds in 
California were enrolled in sdiool (Can^, 1980). Because both of these 
studies concern themselves with enrollment rather than with the 
acquisition of a diploma, it is likely that both estimates exceed the 

actual graduation rate. 

SoniB data sources suggest that the graduation rate is declining in 
California, and at a rate greater than the apparent national declines. 
One of those sources is attrition data for the public schools, calculated 
by comparing the total number of students entering one grade with the 
number entering the next grade the following year {measure 4 above) . 
Table II -4 provides attrition data for California public schools between 
1970 and 1979. Over this period, attrition between the beginning of 
grade 9 and the beginning of grade 12 nearly doubled, from 12 percent for 
the class entering grade 9 in 1967 to 22 percent for the class entering 
grade 9 in 1976. This method does not, of course, account for further 
attrition during the twelfth grade, nor does it identify changes due to 
in- or out-migration. 

Though comparable data are not available for public schools 
nationally, Table II -5 provides relevant data on combined public and 
private school enrollments. These data show that the percentage decrease 
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TASL& ZX-4 

CALZFOSSIZA POBLZC SC^OL BKROLIiNSI^T .&3*!SfiITZ0N 
BSTWEESI XHS NZltTB AHD 'SVELSTB 6XUU9SS 

1970 girottgh 1979 



SNTEBItiG 9TH^ 


SMTSRZN6 12TH GI»DE^ 


% DECRBASB BBTIiBEN 
9TH AMD 12TH 6IUU)ES 


Year 


Huober Snzolled 


Year 




1967 


316,761 


1970 


278,452 


12 


1968 


326,803 


1971 


279,046 


15 


1969 


337,640 


1972 


288,319 


15 


1970 


339,470 


1973 


283,157 


4./ 


1971 


349,900 


1974 


286,095 


18 


1972 


359,227 


1975 


289,293 


20 


1973 


356,537 


1976 


288,319 


19 


1974 


357,817 


1977 


285,868 


20 


1975 


364,701 


1979 


288,117 


* 21 


1976 


368,831 


1979 


286,679 


22 



^Because enrollment data are baaed on counts made at the beginning 
of each school year (October), they fail to include students who drop out 
during their twelfth year (i.e., between the period October through May) 
and therefore underestimate the actual number of dropouts. 

SOtJRCSt Caa^j, Catherine. School Drop-outs in California . Sacrawento: 
1980. (Data provided by the California State Department of 
Education, Personal and Career Deyelopoent Services Onit.) 
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between nlath and twvtlf th grades in California was lower than the 
national percentage . decrease until 1972, and has been approximately a^al 
to the national percentage decrease since then. 

In sum, high school gradvuition rates in the United States are high by 
international standards, but have declined sU^itly over the past 
decade. The graduation rate in California is currently lower than the 
national average. ; 

2. Student Perfomance in High School 

Qaing grades as the only criterion, hie^ school students in the late 
seventies outperformed their predecessors of the early seventies. In 
1980, some 33 percent of high school seniors responding to the llational 
Center for E'^ucation Statistics* High School & Beyond Survey (HS s B) 
reported receivi.ng "mostly A's" or "half A* a and half B's"> the 
comparable figure for the 1972 graduating class is 29 percent. There was 
no <*A.^e caweeh 1972 and 1980 in the number of students reporting 
receiving "mostly D or below" (1.2 percent), but the percentages 
reporting "B and C" or "C and D" grades declined by 2 points per category 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1981). 

As shown in Table II -6, California students who taJce the SAT receive 
higher grades tJian their counterparts nationally.^ As was true with 



^The College Board dita summaries also provide self -reports on the 
type of courses taken, and these suggest that California students take 
fewer academic courses than their peers nationally* 
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TABLE lt-$ 

ESTimTEO INTENTION RMES. FIFTH GRADE THROUSH CCLLEaE ENTMNCE, IN PUilC AND NOrPUa.lC XHDOLS' 

United 'itat»s, 1924-32 to 1971-79 





















HIGH SCHOOL 




SCHOa YEAR 


RETEMTION PER 1,000 PU»ILS 


MHO ENTERED FIFTH a?ADE 


GRAO 


UATiON 




PUPILS ENTERED 


5th 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


lOth 


nth 


12th 




Year of 




FIFTH 6RADE 


Grad* 


Qr^m 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


Grade 


orsfle 




Nuffiber 


Graduation 






1,000 


911 


798 


741 


612 


470 


384 


344 


302 


1932 


MS 


1926-27 


1.000 


919 


824 


754 


677 


552 


453 


400 


353 


1934 


129 


1928-29 


1,000 


939 


847 


805 


736 


624 


498 


432 


378 


1936 


iJ7 


1930-31 


1,000 


943 


872 


824 


770 


652 


529 


463 


417 


1938 




l9>2-53 


i.OOO 


935 


889 


831 


786 


AAA 




? IV 


459 


1940 


10 V 




1,000 


953 


892 


842 


803 


711 


610 


512 


467 


1942 


129 


1936-37 


1,000 


954 


895 


849 


839 


704 


554 


425 


393 


1944 


121 


i93b-39 


1,000 


955 


908 


853 


796 


655 


532 


444 


419 


1946 




1940-41 


1,000 


968 


910 


836 


781 


697 


566 


507 


481 


1948 




1942-43 


1,000 


954 


909 


847 


807 


713 


A£\A 
004 




505 


1950 


209 




1,000 


952 


929 


858 


848 


748 


650 


549 


522 


1952 


234 


1946-47 


1,000 


954 


945 


919 


872 


775 


641 


583 


553 


1954 


283 


1948-49 


1.000 


984 


956 


929 


863 


795 


706 


619 


581 


1956 




1950-51 


1,000 


981 


968 


921 


886 


809 


709 


632 


582 


1958 


308 


1952-53 


1,000 


974 


965 


936 


904 


835 


746 


667 


6^1 


i960 


328 


1954-55 


1,000 


980 


979 


948 


915 


855 


759 


684 


642 


i 


343 


1956-97 


uooo 


985 


984 


948 


930 


871 


790 


728 


676 


1964 


362 


Fall 1958^ 


1,000 


983 


979 


961 . 


946 


908 


842 


761 


732 


1966 


384 


Fail I960 


1,000 


980 


973 


967 


952 


913 


858 


787 


749 


1968 


452 


Fall 1962. 


1,000 


987 


977 


967 


959 


928 


860 


790 


750 


1970 


461 


Fall 1964 


!,000 


988 


985 


976 


975 


942 


865 


791 


748 


1972 


433 


Fall 1966 


1,000 


989 


986 


985 


985 


959 


871 


783 


744 


1974 


448 


Fail 1968 


1,000 


992 


992 


991 


983 


958 


869 


786 


749 


1976 


435 


Fall 1970^ 


1,000 


990 


990 


988 


982 


965 


\ 881 


797 


744 


1978 


440 


Fail 1971 . 


1,000 


991 


989 


989 


985 


976 


874 


794 


743 


1979 


451 



•Rates lor the fifth grade through high school graduation are based on enrol Iwents In successive grades In 
successive i'tas In puoilc elementary and secondary school* and ere adjusted to Include estimates for nonpublic 
sch(»ls. Rates for flrst-tl<ae college enrollment Include full-tl«e and parM-lise students enrolled In programs 
creditable toward a bachelor's degree. 

^Beginning with the class In the fifth r«*» >" data are based on fall enrolleent and exclude 

lOgraded pipHs. The net effect of these changes Is to increase high school graduation and coM#s« •"trance 
rate* slightly. 

'some figures have been revised slightly since originally published. 

SOURCES*. National Center for Education Statistic*. Diyest of Educational Statistics. Washington, DC; U.S. 
6overnw*nt Printing Off Ice, 1981. 
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TABE4S II -6 

DISTRIBOTION OP HIGH SCHOOL GRADE POBIT AVERAGES 
Salf'Reporta of SKS Tmmt Takara, jiational and Californi a, iy75"I981 





nSRCESIT Of STODEtlTS 




GRADE VOim 


%-1975 


%-1977 


%-1979 


%-198I 


AVERIU3B 


Mat. 


Cal. 


Hat. 


Cal. 


Nat. 


Cal. 


Mat. 


Cal. 


3.75 - 4.00 


16 


18 


17 


17 


15.9 


16.3 


15.2 


15.9 


3.50 - 3.74 


13 


15 


13 


15 


12.4 


14,4 


12.0 


14.0 


3.25 - 3.49 


14 


15 


14 


15 


U.3 


15.3 


U.O 


14.7 


3.00 - 3.24 


18 . 


18 


IB 


18 


17.5 


18.1 


17.4 


IS.l 


2.75 - 2.99 


12 


11 


12 


12 


U.2 


1:6.1 


U.2 


12 .'4 


2.50 - 2.74 


12 


10 


11 


11 


12.0 


11.0 


12.3 


11.5 


2.25 - 2.49 


7 


6 


7 


6 


7.7 


6.4 


8.1 


6.6 


2.00 - 2.24 


5 


4 


5 


4 


5.6 


4.3 


6.0 


4.4 


1.75 - 1.99 


2 


1 


3 


2 


3.5 


2.2 


3.8 


2.3 


1.50 - 1.74 


1 


1 


3 












ander 1.5 


1 




3 




1 








an 

d. Dev. 


3.09 
.59 


3.17 
.56 


3.11 
.59 


3.16 
.56 


3.08 
.60 


3.14 
.56 


3.06 
.60 


3.13 
.56 



SOORCSSj The College Soard. Mnisaions Testing Program Regorta . Mew 
VoEki 19811 The Collate Board. Admissions Testing Program 
Reports . Sew Dorics 1979; The College Board. Admissions 
Testing Program Reports . Mew Vorks 1977? Thd Collage Board. 
Admissions Testing Program Reports. New York: 1975. 
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the genoTAl high mtAool poiHiLation, tha oollaga-bound population in 
CaUforai4 receivas fawar "D" and gradaa? they also receive more "A" 
and "B* gradaa- Tim hi^ar average grade point average (QPA) aaong 
CaUfomia sai takers ia particularly interesting brcause a larger 
pereentage of th», graduating class in California takes the Sk'S, a 
situation that would be expected to negatively affect the SPA (see 
Appendix B). Since, 1975, however, the grades earned by coUege-bound 
Calif omians have declined sUc^tly each year. Thja number of "A'^" and 
"B»s" has decreased, while the number of "D's" and "F's* has increased. 

Two other sources of data corroborate these trends. First, baaad on 
a review of some 10,000 hi^ scAool transcripts, the California 
Postsacondary Sdueation Consaisuion's 197S eligibility study wmcluded 
that, while the proportion of hi^ s<*ool seniors eUgibla (on the basis 
of grades and teat scores) to enter the University of CaUfomia JUC) or 
the California State Ohiversity (CSO) systen increased between 1967 and 
1975, the increases were not substantial (those eligible to enter the 
University of California increased froo 12.5 to 14.8 percent of the high 
school graduating olassi those eUgibla to enter the California State 
University system f£om 33- V3 percent to 35 percent). Second, a review of 
UC schola-rz^lp report data oh the -aean high school grade point averages 
of entering freshmen suggests that grade point averages in academic 
coursework increased slightly between 1967 (3.41) and 1975 J 3. 60), then 
declined the»after (to 3.56 in 1978 and 3.53 in 1379). Thou0» 
CaUfornia college-bound high school seniors may report higher grades 
than .the national norm, grade inflation may be less substantial now than 
previously. « 
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3. Postseoondary Enrollodnt 

The prapajration of »tud«nts for collog© ia an important function of 
Moondary schools • By soma •stiaates, ovar three-quartara of the high 
school graduate population will obtain some typa of poatsecondary 
education within a ditoade of gt^adoation (Bayoock, 1978). Thus, 
preparation for college is important not merely to a small gro\^ of the 
hi^est achieving students, but to most students* 

a. The National Setting 

AS was trvie at the secondary school level, the United States led the 
international ooommnity in 1970 in hi#ier education enrollments as a 
percentage of the relevant age group. Table II-7 provides 1970 
pbstsecdndary enrollment data for certain countries which are meabers of 
the Orgknisation for Economic Cooperation and Devalopmont (01 :d). Nearly 
ona-ha^f of the 18-year-ol,ds in the United States were enrolled in higher 
education in 1970. In Sweden, some 44.7 percent of the relevant age 

group jfera enrolled in hi^er education, as ware approximately one- third 

I 

of the Canadian age group. 

Two phenomena are noteworthy here. First, there is considerable 
variation among countries in the proportion of the postsecondary 
pt^ulation enrolled in "university" versus 'other higher education." 
Second, the meaning of these numbers becomes somewhat -less clear when 
they are reviewed in cooparison with the secondary school collation 
data. In several cases, a hi^er percentage of hi^ school students than 
those who coB?>lete the final year subsequently enroll in higher 
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1PABLS II -7 

SOTRY TO aiSHSR BOUCATION AS A PSRCEHTASS OF THS SSLH^^AtlT ASE GROUP 
By Type of Inatltutioni Selected CountgleSf 1970 



OOOHTRSr 



Pexoent of Relevant Age Group 
Sntegjnq Hl^r Bdncation 



1970 



1978 



Australia 
Canada 
Finland 
France 

GeBaany(F.R. } 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 
Nbw Zealand 
Norway 
Sweden 

United Kingdon 
mi ted ^ates 



33.6 

22.4 
15.8 
24.1 
23.8 
18.3 

27.5 
44.7 
20.3 
46.5 



22.9 
36.8 
22.9 
24.0 
21.0 
27.0 
30.0 
28. S 
28.7 
22.7 
36.5 
19.5 
46.5 



SOtJHCE: Con?>iled uaing data in United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) . Statistical yearbook , ^ 
Section III-28. Farias 1931. 
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flfSucation.^ Vl^e differences reveaXsd in these data between the United 
States and Britain* France, and OenBany is not as Xaxge as one might 
stsrmise from the differences in seconda:^ school oon^Istion rates. Table 
ZZ-8 provides comparative eddcational attainment infoimatioxr"^ OSCD 
BUKsber countries'. 

Postsecondary education within the United States has eat^anded rather 
dramatically during the past two decades, particularly in public 
institutions. In 1960, total postseeondary exurollaent was 3, 789, 000 i by 
1980 it had exceeded 11 miUion students (national Center for Education 
Statistics, 1976 and 1980) . The postseeondary enrollment rate of high 
school graduates (calculated by coiq^aring the total nusaber of high school 
graduates during one academic year with the niamber of first-time freshmen 
age 19 or under in postseeondary institutions the fcsllcjwing academic 
year) has remained essentieLLly unchanged since 1968, when it reached the 
current level of ^proximately 60 percent (National Center for Bducation 
Statistics, 1976). 

b. Galifcgnla, 

Enrol laent in California postseeondary institutions has also grown 
during the past two decades, primarily as a result of two factors; The 
increasing size of the high school graduate peculation through 19/5 and 
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^^ere etrs soeie discrepancies between the ISA and OSCD data, which 
may be explained by cftiaract eristics of the educational ay stems in certain 
countries. Germany, for exaji^le, is said to graduate only 9 percent of 
the relevant age grovq? from secondary school sr it is than reported to 
send IS.S percent of this grot^ to college— including 10.4 percent to a 
university. Comparable data for 1980 are i not available, and the 1970 
data discussed above may no longer be accwi^ate. 
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TABIiS IX -8 

.„^uAv AVEHAGE YSAS^ OP POOLING C<»!PLBTEP BY ADOLTS, AGES 25-64 

Saleoted Couatries, 1970^ 



COUNTHY 



Canada^ 
Prance^ 
G«x3Bany(P*R* ) 

Japan 

Natharlands^'^ 
Norway^ 
Sweden^ ^ 
Onited idngdow? 
Qnltad States 



Total togular 
education 
raoal^d 
(excluding 

pracaapulsor:? 
education) 



9.7 
9.1 
9.2 
6.4 
10.0^ 
8.S 
8.8 
8.7 
16.2 
11.1 



Compulsory 
education 
received 

before age 

15 



7.4 
7.7 
7.8 
5.4 

7.8 
7.1 
•7.0 
6.7 
9.0 
7.6 



Education 
received' 
at ag^s 
15-18 
inclusive 



1.9 
1.0 
1.2 
.5 
1.8 
1.1 
1.3 
1.6 
1.0 
2.7 



Education 
received 
after age 
IS 



.47 
.35 
.29 
.40 
.35 
.38 
.49 
.44 
.25 
.76 



^Data are for adults who have left the educational system. 
^Data are for 1971. 
^Data are for 1968. 
^Active population. 

Estimates derived by projections from censuses taken in or near 
i960 with the help of enrollment data. 
^Includes age gro»^ 25-59. 



SOUBPE: 



National Center for Education Statistics. The Condi tion of 
mucationt 1976 . Washington, DCs tJ.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1976. 
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tJia increasing rat« at which hi^ sdsooX graduates continue on to 
ooXloge. In I960, anrollaant in public poatsecondary educational 
institutions included some 434,148 studontai by 1980, more Jjjan, 1,639,647 
students were enrolled. M shown in Table ZI-9, much of the growth 
occuzed within th« two-year ecxnaxnity college system. 

The current rate at which California hie^ school graduates enter 
college does not appear to differ significantly from the national 
average. According to a recent report from the California Postaacondary 
Education Coomiasion, the first-time freslnan enrollment count in the 
fall of 1980 represented 61.5 percent of the nxmber of high school 
graduates during the previous academic year. Table II-IO provides 
college-going information for California students between 1974 and 1980. 

A second source of data on college-entry rates is the Beyond Sigh 
School Graduation Survey of 1975 high school graduates, conducted by the 
University of California in coi^unction with the 1975 Postsecondary 
Eligibility Study. This study indicata^a ichat some 75 percent of the 
respondents reported pursuing some kind of postsecondary schooling within 
two and one-haOf years of high scho^^l graduation (Haycock, 1978). While 
this estimate may be high, it is the only source of information on 
students who enter college after a brief delay, and thus coo?>lements more 
official data. 

4. Student Preparation for College 

a. The National Setting 

Today's average college student appears to have more difficulty with 
college level work than did his or her predecessor in the sixties. The 
Increased number of remedial courses being offered by colleges and 
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TABtE 11-9 

EfRGLLICNT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC POSTSECGNQARY EDUCATION 

1969-1980 





CALIFORNIA GOmmTf 
CCLLE6SS 


CALIFORNIA STATE 
UNiVmSITY 


imiVEf^lTY OF 
GALIFDRINIA 


TOTAL 
PUBLIC 




Student 
Enrpllaient 


% Of 

Totil 


Student 
Enrol imMt 


% Of 

Total 


Student 

Enrol tment 


% of 
Total 


Student 
Enrollment 


% of 

Total 


I960 


289,896 


56.8 


95,081 


21.9 


49,169 


11.3 


434,148 


100.0 


1965 


459,445 


66.2 


154,927 


22.3 


79,437 


1 1.5 


693,^9 


100.0 


1970 


652,133 


65.0 


241,559 


24.1 


109,033 


10.9 


1 ,002,723 


100.0 


1975 


1,101,548 


71.5 


310,891 


20.2 


128,486 


8.3 


1,540,925 


iOO.O 


I960 


1,189,976 


72.6 


313,850 


19.1 


135,821 


8.3 


1,639,647 


100.0 



SOURCE; California f^stsecondwy Education ConwUalon. Telephone communication of unpublished data. 
Sao-onento: State of California, Novambw 1^2. 
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TABLE ZZ-XO 

S7A!ISWZDS COX«LSSE-^ZNG RATBS 9t>R RECENT HZGH SCHOOX< QRADUATES 
Public and Private Schools, 1974-1980 





SiaiBSR OF 


PSFCBfii 


ETASE BNROLLZNG AS FRBSBI^N 




VIA 13 


GRADOAT^ 


uc 


csa 


Cfflarwnity 
College 


Total 
Public 


Inde- 
pendent 


GRAND 
TOTAL 


1974 


289,714 


5.1 


7.6 


41.3 


54.0 






1975 


293,941 


5.3 


7.5 


43.1 


55.9 






1976 


289,454 


5.1 


7.8 


41.7 


54.6 






1977 


285,360 


5.2 


8.0 


43.3 


56.5 


3.6 


60.1 


1978 


283,841 


5.5 


8.4 


41.4 


55.3 


3.4 


58.7 


1979 


278,548 


5.8 


8.7 


42.1 


56.6 


3.4 


60.0 


1980 


270,971 


6.0 


9.0 


43.0 


58.0 


3.5 


61.5 



Notes: Numbers of high school graduates were obtained fron annual 

reports prepared by the California State Departstent of Education 
for both public and private secondary schools. Data on 
first-time fresteaen were obtained from tapes provided by the 
public systems and from a special survey conducted by the 
independent institutes. Percentages were calculated comparing 
the graduates of day high schools with first-time freshman under 
the age of 20 1 both part- and full-time students are included. 
Students ^Aio leave California for colleges cmtside the state are 
not included here, nor are students in vocational institutions. 



SOURCE: California Postsecondary Education Copamission. California 
College-Going Rates and Cooaounity College Transfers . 
Sacramento: State of California, 1981. 
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uaiv«raiti.«» prowld«a •vidano* of th« probXem. In aS80-81, the nuabar of 
rsiMdial. amsraas off arad by poataacoadary institutiona acroaa the country 
xoaa by 22 paicant— 25 paxoant in privata institutiona and 19 parcant in 
public. "Bvon tha nora aalaotiva privata libarala . arts 
coUages. . .offered twice as aany raaedial ooursaa in the fall of 1980 
aa in the fall of 1979" (Trow, 1982, p. 19). k survey conducted by the 
Conference Board of the Blathenatical Sciences indicates that raaaedial 
aathamatics course enroUnents at the poataeoondary level increased by 72 
percent between 1975 and 1980, compared with an increase of only 7 
percent in undergraduate enrollments. At the cooaaunity college level, 
tooe 42 percent of all nathanatics courses are now remedial in nature 
(Alder, 1982).^ 

Data from The Collage Board's AdoAssiona Testing Program suggests 
that many proactive collage students nay be unaware of their skill 
deficiencies. In 1981, for exao^le, 40 percent fewer SAT takers 
expressed an intent to seek assistance with mathaoatica than in 1972; 
over the same time, the number of SAT takers dropped by only 2.8 percent 
(see Table 11-11). In spite of data suggesting major increases in 
remedial course work in all skills areas, students taking the SAT in 1981 
were far less inclined to express a lack of confidence in their academic 
skills than students in 1972 (The College Board, 1972 and 1981). 



iMany experts believe that the re<juired level of mathematics for 
college work has increased, and that the definition of remedial has 
consequently changed during the past decade. 
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TAStiS 11-11 

NtSiBSR OF SAT-TAKERS PXiMmZMS TO ASK COTiTimR FOR SPBCIAl* ASSISTANCE 

national, 1972 and 1981 



ASSA 


1972 


IdSl 


PERCENTAGE 
CHANGE 


tATBBATZCAX. StXLLS 


261,729 


156,400 


-40.3 


RSADXMa SKILLS 


311,963 


104,266 


-66.6 


WRZTIMO SKILLS 


292,115 


128,911 


-55.9 


STUD? SKILLS 


314,566 


212,324 


-32.6 



SOOFCEs The College Board. Adnisaions '^testing Program Reporta . New 
Yorks 19811 The College Board. Admiaaions Testing Program 
Reporta . New Yqrki 1972. 
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b« Califgcnia 

Available evidence suggests that increasing numbers of college- bound 
students in California # like their national counterparts, are 
ej^eriencirCi diffictilty with college- level work. For axao^le, the 
Ohiversity of California, which draws most of its students from the upper 
12.5 percent of high school graduates, reports that 48.7 percent of its 
entering frestoen in 1975 were rajuired to take "Subject A," a course 
designed to bring students' writing skiUs yxp to the minimum level 
acccptaole ior college work. Sy 1979-80, this rate had increased to 55.8 
percent. In r.ddition, the number of entering students whose writing 
skills were insufficient even for "Subject ^cessitatad *ha creation 
of "pre-Subject A* courses. Classes in the latter category {which do not 
include English as a Second language) enrolled sorae 300 students in 1975 
but had grown to 1500 students by 1979-80 (University of California, 
1981). The state university system, which draws most of its students 
from the upper one-UJ.*« of the graduating class, also reports that over 
one-half of its entering students require additional assistance with 
writing (Roberts, 1982). 

Course enrollments In pre-calculus mathematics (consi4ered below 
college level) have increased even more than "Subject A" enrollments. 
Between 1975 and 1979, the proportion of OC freshmen enrolled in 
pre-calculus coursework increased from 36.2 percent to 48. T percent 
(University of California, 1981). However, this trend may be due partly 
to increasing interest in fields for which matheiaatics preparation is 
essential. 
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Tha actual grades raeaivad by oollaga frostaman (at least at UC) did 
not daclino during the seventies » suggesting either that the University 
of Cilif<»nia*8 standards are not absolute or that student defieieneea 
are rss»diated alnost ovemi^t* In fact, the mean OC grade point 
average for frestoen increased froa 2.59 in 1967 to 2.87 in 1976 and then 
declined slightly to 2.83 and 2.84 in 1978 and 1979, respectively. 
Interestisigly, this pattern is nearly identical to the diangas in 
entering SPA described above. 

5. Youth Preparation for Bs^oyment 

f 

Kaxv young people do not attend' college after graduation from high 
school. Instead, they seek work directly, or choose some other 
n<m-school activity. These students aoa^ise about one-third of the high 
s<^ool gradtiating class, and ^pr«»eiiBately ^e-half of the 18- to 
X9^ear-oia population. See Figure II-l for C<a^ifomia estiuatas. 



•1 for Ca^i 



a. The National Setting 

It is dlff icxilt to obtain data that are specific to trends^ n, t . hn - 

work-preparedness of Jtaerican students. Due to national variations in 

educational and economic systems, the level at which American high achpol 

students are prepared for work cannot be compared directly with that of 

students elae^ere. Howove.r, a 1977 report from the /Organisation for 

Bconomic C!o<^^tion and Development described the international * 

situation in the mid- seventies as follows: 

•Those who have aojuired ^cialized vocational training related to 
job openings esqperience little difficulty in finding a job which 
. corro^nds to their abilities. . .The. lii^s between school and work 
are virtually n<M»-existent for young people who have not acquired a 
usable occi^tional skill at school. . .For all these. . .the search 
for the ri^ Job may be difficult." 
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nouHS II -1 

FIRSa? YEAR POST HIGH gtSHOOL ACTIVITISS 
California 18- and 19-Yaar-01da> Sgtinataa 




SOURCES actrapolationa from data contained in California Poatsecondary 
Education Coo»i»sion» California Collaga'-Qoing Rate* and 
Conatmnity College Tranafar* * Sacramento i State of California, 
1981; Baycook, Kati* Beyond Higih 8<^iool Gradoationt Who goes 
to College? Berkeley, Chi Onlveraity of California, 1978 1 and 
Slider, Willian. Unpubliahed state and national graduation 
statistics, personal cocBBunication. Washington, DCt National 
Center for Bdaoation Statistics, Noveober 1982. 
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Thtt XBpoxt, oltttd vaXuac bald by young paopla as a factor contributing to 

the "youth a^ploysBent problao." Specifically, while "moat young people 

have a fairly poaitive attitude towards work," it ^paar^; that negative 

attitudes toward work were "on the inoreaae" in the seventies. Young 

peo^e were "beoqoing increasingly reluctant to accept authoritive 

\^i:perviaion," rebolling against a work organisation "^ch isapoaes 

c^atreants and deprives than of initiative and responsibility.. • .Thay 

oft^ criticise the biwedoo of jobs they are offered" and were frequently 

"apathetic" in the face of adverse working cos^ticms (Organisation for 

Sconos&ic ^operation and Developaumt, 1577). ^ « 

Aocoxdi^ to the OSCD report, eaployer attitudes in other ^ountries 

are aiiailar toX^ose reported in the United States t 

"On the one k^nd, they demand increasingly hi^er educational 
qualif icationSf even \thmn these*^ not reflect useable vocatio^ial 
skills or do not oarzes^nd to job raquiramahts. On the other hand, 
they ccjo?>laln that young people are inadequately prepared for the 
jobs available to then." 

The report also notes a general reluctance anumg eaaployers to hire pec^le 
under the age of 25 (Organisation for Scononlc Cooperation and 
Devel<^paent, 1977). 

aaployment figures for the United States show that unen^Jloymant rates 
are si^iifloantly higher for people under the age of 25 than for any 
other age grot^, as Table XZ-12 shows. Za particular, the 1980 
unemi^oynient rata axaong males between the ages of 20 and 24 was more than 
50 percent higher than the rate of uneiqployment for xoales between the 
ages of 25 and 29. similarly, the percentage of females from 20 to 24 

4 

yiiiho were unea^loyed was oyer twice the rate for females between 25 and 54 
years of age. Table 11-13 indicates that the unemployment rate for 
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TAaUS ZZ-X2 

P5»c:s»Tjyss of wmspioYHSsa the kqmznstxisotiqnal popoia^oh 

By hi^ mA Sex» X980 



AGE 



16 yoari and over 
X6 to 21 3f«arB 
16 to 19 sr^^s 
16 to 17 fmaxm 
18 to 19 79«rs 

20 to 64 y«ara 
20 to 24 fpaxm 
25 to 54 7«ara 
2S to 29 yaara 
30 to 34 ifaara 
35 to 39 yaara 
40 to 44 yaara 
45 to 49 yaara 
50 to &4 yaara 

5S to 64 yiiara 
55 to 59 yaara 
60 to 64 yaara 

65 yaara and owr 
65 to 69 yaara 
70 yaara and over 



itola 



Feaala 



6.9 


7.2 


16.6 


16.5 


17.5 


18.2 


19.1 


21.2 


16.3 


16.3 






6.1 


, 6.1 


U.7 


10.9 


5.2 


5.4 


8.0 


7.5 


5.6 


5.6 


4.6 


4.8 


4.0 


4.7 


3.'> 


. 3.9 


3.3 


4.3 


3.4 


3.2 


3.4 


3.4 


3.5 


2.9 


3.1 


3.0 


3.5 


3.8 


2.5 


1.5 



SOURE2SS Bux^u of labor Statiatios. Baploytaent and Saminga . 

Waahington, DC* U.S. Govarwaant Printing Office, 1980. 
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OdSMPLOYISNT lATBS FOR RBCBNT HXGH SZmOU 
GBADtASBS (HOT XM OSLXiSSB} MID DROIKHrrs 

By Sftga> October 1977 



tAiBMPLCBTBD 


HZGB SCBOOL QSMSOAfTBS 




197<» 


■ 


1976 


1977 


Whics 




13. X% 


IS. 5% 


(31.2% 








Total) 


BlAOlc 


28.8% 


41.8« 


56.0% 





Saa^t Data drawn froo Camagla Connoil for Policy Studlaa in Higher 
aluoation. Giving Youth a Batter Chance . San Franeiacoi 
Jossey-Baasy 1979. 



dropouts is ^anarally hi9har than that for high cohool graduatas, as is 
tha unanplog^nt rata for sKiaorlty young paopla oooparad to najority 
young psople* 

Tha Hational JUsassaaat of educational Prograas axft wtnad tha 
w<yk-selat8d skiUs of young amaricans during tha 2973-74 ad^jol yaar- 
Tha axsmination oovarad thraa araaas onnvmand of baaio skills « knowlodge 
about jobs, and oareer daoision-naking skills and knowledgo. Tha data 
auggast pzoblama aaong 17'-y«ar-olds in all thraa araas* Xn tha firat 
axaa, basic skills, the HilBP axaainers found that only half of tha 
17-^aaroolds oould sucoassfully eoc^ta the aaount of a finance charge 
whan given tha total price of the object and the nuaiber and osaount of the 
monthly paynentsf that only slightly over one-third off the 17-year-olds 
drafted a sample job ^plication latter with enough infbnaation to enable 
the eiqployer to contact theo; and that nearly four out of ten 
17'year-olds* cjueationed oould c )t correctly draw an object to show three 
djimansions. In the area of job knowledge, the examiners found, among 
other things, that only fifty-four percent of the 17-year-olds could 
cJorrectly answer five <|uestions about training needed for various 
occupations. In tha decision-making area, the examiners found that most 
17 -year- olds had decidedly unrealistic job aspirations. 

Another review of the competenoies required for successful 
occupational performance was conducted in the early seventies by the 
Mult Perfossaance Level (AFL) Project at the University pf Texas. AFX* 
researchers constructed ten objectives foi^, functional ocmpetenoy in the 

t \ 

area of occt^tional knowledge, including "building an oral and written 
vocabulary related to occupational knowledge," tKe ability to "identify 
sources of infoanation ld»at may lead to employment" and "define 
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occupational oatAgories in terms off the education and job 6Kperienca 
racniirad," and the ability "to know attributes and akills niaich may lead 
to ptDOOtion." Por the total national sample, appffoxioately one of five 
ea^loyed adalte had difficulty with occupational knowledge. 

D&ta available fron the Departsent of Uefense on the results of the 
Amed Services Vbcatioaal aptitude Mttery (ASVas)^ alao identify 
significant deficiencies in functional capeujilitios for ailitary 
personnel. However, the scores of ailitary personnel as oeasured 

by the ItSV&B have generally declined rince World War XI, the perfomsance 
of Aaerican youth in these skill areas has not declined. In fact, the 
mean ASVAB sccre for World War IX recruits was 50 j whan the teat was 
adjainistared to a representative sample of toerican youth in 1980, the 
mean was 53 (Secretary of Defense, 1982). 

The hPh and ASVAB analyses dasfonstrate a link between years of formal 
schooling and functional cpopetency. Among adults with less than 7 years 
of education, more tiian 50 percent "function only with difficulty* in an 
occupational setting. In contrast, only 11 percent of high school 
graduates fall into this category. Over one^half cf the high school 
graduates and 80 percent of the college graduates were classified as 
"proficient adults" (Tyler, 1976). 

Data from the NAEP Assessment of Career and Occ\q>ational Development 
also show a close relationship between amount of education and 
work-related skills. Figures II-2 through II-6 provide performance 



^This is a test or skills in ten areas, including arithmatic 
reasoning, paragraph comprehension, general science and medxanical 
comprehension. These are coobined in different ways to suggest work 
aptitudes* 
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PIGORE II-5 
N&miAL AMD PEHCSPTUAL SKlXiLS 
National Performance va» Years of Education 
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SOURCE; National Assessment of Educational Progress. An Assessment of 
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infoxoAtion tax the adult sample tasted* With the exception of 

aanual/perceptual skills » there is a direct correlation between each 

additional year of education ocapletad and ezxhanced work skills. The 
9 

significant differences between the "some high school" and "high school 
gndUs%te" populations are noteworthy. 

ThtMsa skill differences may account for the differences in es^loyment 
between recent high sdiool graduates and dropouts r as shown e::.^2ier in 
Table 11-13. Other studies (e.g.. Fames and Kohen, 1976? Griff en, et 
al. , 19ai) have documented education-related differences not only in 
ttnen?»loyment rates, but also in hourly eamit^rs and occupational 
assi^unent. 

b. California 

There is little reliable data about the work skills and experiences 
of Calif<smia young people. Several sources do, however, provide sorae 
limited insight into the situation in California. 

In general, the work-ralated experiences of California high school 
seniors do not appear to differ in many ways from those of all seniors 
nationally. For example, unemployment is hi^er among 16- to 
19-year-olds and non-whites than among 20- to 24-year-olda and whites, as 
Table XI-14 shows. 

Although information about the post-high school work ej^erience of 
participants in the High SdJool and Beyond study are not yet available, 
the initial questionnaire used in this study provides information about 
work-wlated experiences during hi^ school. Those areas in which 
California students differ from the national sample imjlude: 

o students in California have higher occupational aspirations and 
higher expectations in terms of initial earning power; 
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ThSUB ZX-X4 

Ui?Sf!Ft.O«BlIT m>m XOONO C&I.IPORIIIA WORKERS , ASJITOAL AVBRAGES 

Whif and l8on*tfhite, 1977-78 



I^HKSRS 


PBBCl^TAGS ONEKPLOVEO 


1977 1978 


16-19 Year Olds 

White 

Non-White 

20-24 Year Olds 

White 
Non-White 


17.3 17.4 
30.2 33.7 

10.7 8.7 

21.8 19.6 



SOUICEt ai^loyment Development Department. Youth Bng loynent in 

California . Sacraaentoi Health and Welfare Agency, 1980. 

d » 
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o More California ttudents work paurt-time during the senior year 
(but fewer work sore than 30 hours per %«ek}; and 

o The hourly wages and amount of training received on the job by 
Calif omiana are hi^er (California AssesEeaent Program, 1981). 

These findings nay say more about California labor markets than about the 

work skills of California students. 

Same data are available from the Arn^d Services to compare the 
work-related skills of California high school graduates with graduates 
nationally . The number of students covered in these data is rei&tivsly 
small — 20,000-25,000 hi^ school graduates per year from California— and 
the characteristics of the peculation may diange from year to year 
because of self-seleotiom these data must therefore be used cautiously. 
Table 11-15 provides data on military recruits with high scnool diploruas 
in 1972, 1975, 1978, and 1981,. coc^aring Calif omians with the total 
itoited States. California recruits have performed at about the same 
level as the total United States sample. 

In addition, the Department of Defense administers the ASVAB to 
interested high school students in California and elsewhere each year. 
In 1977-78, approximately 76,000 Califomians took the exam, compared to 
some 59,000 in 1980-81. There vexe no major changes in performance 
between these groups on either the four individual skill areas tested in 
the ASVAB or on the Armed Forces Qxialif ication Test (APQT) percentile 
score. Students from California performed at or slightly hi^er than the 
national san^le on all five measures (Sellman, 1982). 
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TABLE 11-15 

AFQT AND ASVAB C0M>ARtSONS OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
National and CaHfomle, S»fctttd Y«ar« 





1972 


1975 


1978 


196 


M 




Nat. 


Cai. 


Nat. 


Cal. 




Cal. 


Nat. 


Gat. 


Mord Knowiodgo 


m 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


20.82 


21.18 


20.30 


20.84 


AritNiMtic Rtasonfng 




N/A 


H/A 


li/k 


13.10 


12.99 


13.16 


13.22 


Nuaartcai 0|>6ratlons 




N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


32.96 


32.52 


33.95 


34.21 


Ma-H) Know lodge 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 


12.33 


12.24 


12.82 


12.79 


AFQT Parc»ntl la 


58.57 

k_ , 


99.50 


59.14 


58.^ 


90.48 


52.33 


92.45 


54.14 


NIMBER 


299«068 


25.657 


267,297 


26«702 


23i«20l 


19,278 


264 ^37 


21,438 



SOURCE: Sollman, W. S. Unpublfslwd »tat» and national ASVAB and AFQT data, p«-*onal 

awnunlcatlon. Washington, DCs Offico of tho Assistant Socrotary of Dafansa, May 

1982. 



iteasuzing job parfonsanoa amoag s^oung workers is also difficult. 
Sxecutivas from a range of large businesses in California say that the 
basic leading, writing# and oaletaating skills of young workers has 
declined, and is entirely too low* They also coo^lain that many new 
employees are not re&dily trainable, and have difficulty in simple 
problem-solving tasks. However, statistical data collected by individual 
oc^panies are generally not cosaparable* In addition to problcaas with 
b^ic skills, es^loyer ocB^laints may also reflect a mismatch between 
current employer needs for miniaum tecdmical literacy and the tedinical 
training of young workers* tiationally, eiqaloyment opportunities are 
growing rapidly in tedmologically^based areas, and most slowly in jobs 
that do r*ot require technical literacy* In California, the growth in 
opi^rtunities in tedixiologically^baaed jobs 1$ particxilarly dramatics 
High technology job growth in California has been est/ioated at 51 .4 
percent between 1980 and 1990 r an increase of some 327,900 jobs* This 
increase-'^an annual cco^ound growth rate of 3.97 percent during the 
eighties^-would be almost double the rate of increase of total jobs 
dwing the seventh a— a 2 •24 percent cc^^und growth rate (Danielson and 
Hallinan, 1982^ p. 19). tftiless skills among young workers keep pace, 
nneaqployment rates in this population may increase while ez^qjloyer needs 
go unmet* 



Istudent^ enrolled in vocational education programs across the 
United States are surveyed by state agencies after they leave the 
program# Their ec^loyers are also surveyed about worker quality. 
Because of poor response rates, however, the infonaation from this source 
is subject to serious question and is not used here. 
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6* Sooaaryt General Measures of Student Preparation 

Seeon^ry school enrollments and high school graduation rates in the 
Onited States are hi^ coapared to otlie? countries # though United States 
graduation rates have recently leveled off and begun to decline 
gradually. The graduation rate in California is below the national 
average* 

The coursework grades of students in California and the nation were 
inflated ovv%r the past decade, but this inflation i^pears to have peaked 
and may be declining. College-bound California students, however, report 
higher grades than do college-bound students nationailly. 

Postseoondary enrollment in the Onited States is much higher than it 
is in other countries, and thou^ postsecondar^ enrollaient in California 
is sUghtly higher than the national average, about seventy percent of 
VJiese students in California attend two-y^ar institutions. 

In CaJifomia and the nation, college-bound high school seniors have 
more trouble doing college level work today than they did a decade ago. 
In California, many entering freshmen have serious difficulty with basic 
writing and quantitative skills. 

The higher the level of schooling coB^leted, the more likely a person 
is able to find and keep a job. Generally, the unemployment rate of 
young people is higher than that of the general population, and minority 
youth have twice the unemployment rate of majority youth. Recent reports 
of employer dissatisfaction with new en^^loyees appear to reflect a 
combination of inadequate preparation of young people in basic skills, 
poor work attitudes among youth, and scans mismatch between the training 
of young people and the tedir*ical needs of business and industry. 
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CHAPTBH XIX 
CCfJi^S AND WRK-RSL&TSD VSRBilL PBRFORtfilNCE 



The pracdding chapter presented broAd data to assess bow well today's 
Calif ^nia students are prepared for college or work, coapaxed to 
8t\idants 10 or 20 years ago and to students f r«a tha United States as a 
whole* This chapter focuses on a specific area of student perfoxssance in 
high school — the ability of students to r«»ad aj^d write— and stoiaarizes 
the tzends in these two assets of verbal skill* 



1. Reading 

a* The National Setting 

Performance of All Students . According to the results from the 1973 
ISA examination, administered in 14 countries to students in the final 
year of secondary education, American high school seniors ranked in 
eleventh place in reading comprehension — only Chilean, Iranian, and 
Indian students coo^iled lower average scores* As noted in Appendix A, 
however, it is not entirely appropriate to compare tJie high school senior 
population in the United States with that in other nations because 75 
percent of American 17-year-olds attend high school, as contrasted with 
onXy 9-45 percent in other cotintries. One method to take into account 
chis international difference of the percentage of the youth population 
enrolled in schools is to coo^are scores for equal pri^ortions of a 
relevant age grov^. Using this method, it is appropriate to compare the 
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xeading scorofi of the top 9 percent of the students in the different 
countries. When this ooo^parison is made, the top American high school 
students outperfomed students in all of t:he other 13 countries (^If r 
1977, p. 40). 

The result is siioilar when the scores of the ISA examination in 
literature are ccmparsd. Hi^ school seniors in the Onited States scored 
fifth among ten nations in literature Icnowledge for all students at this 
grade level, but when the scores of the top nine percent of the senior 
peculations are ccis^ared, the American students led the grot^ (Wolf, 
1977, p. 43). 

Within the Onited States, available evidence on trends in reading 
skills shows a flight decline. In general, literal comprehension and 
reference sJcills, or what might be labeled rudimentary reading skills, 
have remained relatively stable or declined slightly during the past 
decade. Mastery of xaore coo^lex skills, including inferential 
comprehension (the ability to glean from a passage some idea not 
explicity stated), appear to have declined noticeably. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress tested reading skills 
of 17~year-olds iuring 1971, 1975, and 1980. Table III-l presents 
parf ojanance* results for these national assessments. Inferential 

f 

^Tha nine percent figure is used in this and other ISA score 
reports in order to compare siiailar student populations. Nine percent 
wets' the percentage of the age 'grov^ enrolled in the final year of 
secondary education in Genaany, the lEA participant with the lowest 
enrollment statistic. 



vuaimki* tmsn psBCstn^AGES and chaksss in 

CORRECT RBSPOSSBS FOR IN-SCHOOL 17-YEA3W5LDS IN 
THREE mhDim ASSSSSiSfiiTS^ 







Years 




Changes 


ASSESSMENT 


1971 


1975. 


1980 


1971-75 


1975-80 


1971-80 


Total Reading Exorcise 


68.9 


69.0 


68.2 


0.0 


-0.8 


-0.7 


Literal Comprehension 


72.2 


72.7 


72.0 


■♦■0.5 


-0.7 


-0.2 


Inferential 
Comprehension 


64.2 


63.3 


62.1 


-0.9 


-1.2 


-2.l2 


Reference Skills 


69.4 


70.1 


70.2 


+0,6 


+0.2 


+0.8 



^Figures may not total dua to rounding* 

'^Indicates significatnt change in performance between assessments. 



SOURCE: National Assessment of Educational Progress. "Three National 
Assessments of Readings Changes in Performance^ 1970-80 
Denver s Education Cossaission of the States # \in(|atede 
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conprehansion w«8 the only reading skill that cdianged significantly 

' 1 

during the study period. 

Whan results froa the reading and vocabxilary sections of the two 
longitudinal studies of hi ^ school seniors conducted by the National 
Center for Sducation Statistics are coo^red# students in the 1980 saa^ple 
perfonaed approximately .1 standard deviation below students in the 1972 
aaa^le (Fetters, 1982). Results from the reading segments of three 
cojmaonly xxaed achievement tests— the Iowa Testa of Bduifetional 
Development (ITSD), the Minnesota Scholastic Aptitude Test (MS&T), and 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills (ITBS)— also suggest a general pattern of 
decline (Cleary and- McCandless, 1976). 

Performance of College-Bound Students . Iniormation available from 
The Collage Board and the American College Testing Program (ACT) suggests 
declines in the verbal s)cills of the college-bound population as well. 
Between 1952 and 1963, student scores on the SAT-Verbal fluctuated 
between 472 and 479, with no particular trends. SAT-Verbal scores 
declined every year between 1963 and 1980 (Eckland, 1982). In 1963, the 
mean national score was 478; by 1980 it had slipped to 424. The 
following year, the mean verbal score remained stable, with a 2-point 
increase in 1982. Scores on the ACT-English examination were 18.5 in 
1981 and 17,8 in 1970.^ 



^NASP has also conducted detailed analysis of selected 
sub-populations, and has found that the 1980 scores on reference skills 
for students in the highest achievement group, students whose parents had 
at least a high school diplraaa, and female students have declined sharply 
(National Assessment of Educational Progress, 1981). 

2part of this decline is due to the increased number of test 
takers, as well as changes in the composition of the test-taking 
population (see Appendix 3). 
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These college aptitude teats were designed to measure verbal skills 
in general. However, The College Board has made available since 1975 
more ^cific iixfomation on ^cific aspects o£ verbal perfomaoce. The 
College Board calculates subsoores for reading coo?>rehension (by using 
answers to questions requiring sentence coapletion after reading various 
materials), and subscorss for vocabulary (from analogies and antonyms). . 
Between 1975 and 1981, SAT-Verbal subsoores on reading comprehension 
declined frraa 43.4 at a, 20- to 80-point scale (standard deviation? 11.2) 
to 42.5 (standard deviations 11.1). Vocabulary aubscores decreased from 
43.1 (standard deviations 11.9) to 42.4 (standard deviations 10.9). As 
noted in J^pendix B, howeve|r, those who take the SAT are not the same as 
all college entrants, nor are they representative of hi^ school 
graduates. 

In summary, reading skills among all high school seniors and within 
the college-bound population have declined slightly over the past 10 to 
15 years. Declines have been greater in the more coc^lex skill areas 
than in rudimentary reading skills. 

b. California 

Changes in the tests used to measure twelftli grade achievement in 
California during the last decade make it impossible to trace precise 
changes in reading achievement over time. Nonetheless, the general trend 
in California was clearly downward until 1981. The decline occurred 
primarily during the early seventies. At that time, students were 
examined with the Iowa Test of Educational Devel<^n^nt, and Table III-2 
presents California ITED scores, along with the publisher's national 
noms. During the five-year period between 1959 and 1974, California 
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TABLE I II- 2 



Statewide Standardized Test Results, California Public Schools, 1969-70 Through 1974-75 

Achievement Tests. Grade Twelve 



1 


/IOWA TESTS OF 60UCATI0NAL 0£VgLO**M€NT, Form X4 




EKpreiffon* 








Quant 


lUtlvf * 








19C9 70 


1970 71 


1071. 72 


1972 73 


197374 


1974-75 


1969-70 


1970 71 


1971. 72 


1972 73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


1969 70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972 73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Ntin^bef of pufhH lesied 


234.478 


247;311 


261^10 


251,063 


251.355 


.3.546 


230.820 


246.781 


260)912 

■v 


249.847 


249.602 


6^ 


234.706 


248.853 


^2.400 


252.778 


262^ 


4J3t1 , 



A. Inurquariil* Rangti 125th, 50lh, and 75lh P«fC«ntii« Scof«sJ Cofnp«rtd to PublttMr'f Nofmf 




B. PubLslitr's Percenl»U Ranks and Gr^de Equivalent Scoftf ol tht Staf Qwarhla S.ot*^ l2Slh SOlh, »nd 7Sth PttctntttesI 



?Sth Percennfc iSfate 031 

Siai^ »avv %cott 

Putjii^her's percentile rank 



SOih Percenvie (Siaie 02) 

Stale ra^v iro^e , , 

PMb'»s^*ef'$ fj^ftpniile 'ank 



2Sth Pefcenftfc iSxmxc Oil 
PuUhi^^Hf ^ IHMcentiie i*nk 



29 8 
74 



215 
52 



15 4 
24 



29,4 
71 



21 2 
49 



15.1 
24 



28.8 
71 



2U8 
49 



149 

24 



28 1 
67 



20.2 
47 



14 G 
24 



27.9 
67 



20 1 
47 



14 5 
24 



27.3 
62 



194 

41/ 



139 
18 



508 
68 



.408 

.42- 



30 3 
22 



49 B 
65 



40 



29 6 

22 



Ha 

60 



38.6 
38 



28 6 
21 



47 3 

57 



37.5 
36 



27 7 
19 



464 
54 



366 
34 



27 1 
18 



47J 

56 



37.1 
32 



27.1 
17 



19.0 
77 


18.7 
77 


18.4 
74 


18 3 
74 


18.2 
74 


18,1 
72 


13.2 
48 


129 
48 


12.8 
48 


126 
48 


12,6 
48 


12.4 
41 


8.8 
25 


8.6 
25 


83 
25 


8 4 

20 


8 5 
25 


86 
23 



•Daid fof 1969 70 throuflh 1973 74 f«ft..e>e.it (all nori..$. find the puW.si.e. s >,^rc^nuie and gioJe 
«lu,vaWnt -re t«s«d upon ..m norms. Data for l^^l ?5 an, Used upc,.> ti.e ,^r(o,ma,Ke of 

^.Ul.*tH-.> .H^u.nUK' r.nk grsdo eMu.vHl«„t ^oroi 1974 75 au b.5..d upon .nn„fl no,.ns Any 
comiwhnn of 1974 7b fesuHs w„h ..a.hur ye«rs sl.o.-ld lake th,» d,ifPft.,cc. ,nio cons.ctera..nn. 



t>Tht. ih.^ broken horiztv.ta! indic-ie ihe publi»her'» 75ih. 50lh. and ^bth ,»,rcfen„l„,. Tf>e»>.4d«d 
col.imns ,epf««.., mid<J)e hO p«fceo, of fhfl ,«>t *cor»., of C.fifof.iia Student, in «r^e ts~e1^. Tf>B 
'op of e.^h column ,ep..s.ni» 75fh ,«Jfcen„le KOfe for Clifomia Muden.s, tr>e botton, ,ep,PM.-n , 
,h. 2blh .^rccntile KOfC. and the brt-nk in U>e r,nr1ril« of lt.« column repre«.n!S the tiO... Merr..ntile 



SOURCE: California State Department of Education, Student Achi evement in California Schools, 1974-75, p. 66. 
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students dropped from the 52nd percentile nationally to the 41st 
percentile.^ Since national perforo^nce also declined during this 
period* the absolute decline in reading achievement in California nay be 
greater than is reflected in these percentile declines. 

During the last half of the decade, the decline in reading skills ^as 
snaller. Table III-3 provides data from the reading portion of the 
Survey of Basic Skills, the test used to assess student achievement in 
California beginning in 1975-76. During this seven-year period, the 
average correct score in total reading declined from 64.1 to 63.1, rose 
slightly in 1980-81, then declined slightly again in 1981-82 to 63.2. 
Like students elsewhere in the. country, the largest declines for 
California students came in "interpretive/critical ccn^rehension*— a more 
complax reading skill. Vocabulary knowledge also declined more than the 
remaining skill areas, perhaps in part because of the increased number of 
limited English speaking students in California. However, in no area 
were the declines over this five-year period large. 

The California State Department of Education conducts ^cial 
"equating* studies each year to determine how California students would 
have fared had they taken any of the three nationally recognized 
examinations. Table III-4 presents the results of the studies of reading 
for 1975-76 through 1981-82. The data in this table show that 
California's rank varies according to v^ich test and which set of norms 



iThe ITED was administered to all California seniors until 1973-74; 
in 1974-75, the performance of California students was estimated by 
a(Ministering the exam to students in a repres^tativ^ group of high 
schools. The results in all three skill areas for 1974-75 appear to be 
discrepant with the results in 1973-74 and 1975-76. 
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TABCiS IZZ-3 

B5A0ZNG SCORES OP GALIFD!8^A TfSZiFTH GBM3E SSUOmTS 
OH THS "SUDVEV OF BASIC SKILLS: GRADE 12** 



1975-76 throu^ X980"8l^ 



lismtes of 
quttfeiena 



Av«t«9a paretnt eeerwt tMt«» by y««e« 
• In ta<^ skiU ■CM 



1171-11 



ISKKtl 



ChM9t in avt»9* p«cetnt mttct KOt** 
by yMCr in tMh ak&ll vctt 

1117-7 •! 



II7S-7I 
1976-77 



1I76'77 

to 
H77-78 



to . 
It7i«7i 



to 
1179-iO 



197»M0 
to 



Ul*r«l 
ti»terpr»!tlwt/Cfltieil 
lli)ilylt«<tloMl 



.141 

. n 

17 
47 

SO 
13 



•4,1 

11.3 
«4.S 
il.2 
10.1 
CI.4 



f3.( 

«Q.9 
13.9 

if. 9 

•S9.3 
17.3 



(3.3 

10. S 
13.7 
ft. 9 
S9.2 
$7.3 



i3.3 

SO. 2 
13.7 
61. i 
S9.0 
17.4 



13.1 

eo.o 

i3.$ 
SI.S 
SB. 9 
67.4 



S3*4 

10.2 
13.8 
'S8.8 
S9.1 
ii.4 



-O.S 

-O.i 

-0,3 
-0.8 
-1.2 



-0.3 ; 

-0.4 
-O.S 
-0.4 

• -0.1 
♦0.1 



-0^1 

-0.3 
-0- 
*C.l 
-0.2 
♦0.1 



-0.1 

-o.!j 

-0.3 
-0.1 
-0,1 
-0- 



♦0.3 

♦o.a 

♦0.3 
♦0.3 
♦0.3 
♦1.0 



^Recently released data place the 1981-82 mean for Total Reading at 
63.2, Sulr-area braaMovms are not yet available. 



SOURCE: California Asaessaent Program. Student Achievement In 

California Sdiools: Annual Report ^ 1981 . &icramentos State 
Department of Education, 1981. 
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TABLE tii-4 



ESTimTED NATIONAL PERCEffflLE RANKS CF »€DIAM O^IPORNIA STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

1969-70 through 1980-81. Grade Twalva 





TEST ADMINISTERED 




1 


Strvay 






SHIils< 








Iowa Ta^te of Educfitionat Davotopmsnt 
Fomi X, normed In 1962 






Survoy of Basic 






COMTENT AWEA 


Basic 




(Rovl soo) 










SMIIfil 














1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 1976-77 


1977-78 1978-79 


1979-80. 


1980-81 


1981-02 


Reailing 
















ITED, 1972 norms 
1978 nom$ 


52 49 49 47 47 


41 


43 42 


42 41 


41 


42 
44 

# 


44 


T>^, 1970 norais 
1978 noms 




35 


35 33 


32 52 


52 


53 
42 




STEP, 1970 norms 
1978 norms 




34 


33 36 


35 54 


34 


59 
47 





•Tt,e new California fast, tha Survey of Basic Skills: Orado 12, was adPilnjstered to all California students froai 1974-79 through 
1980-81. The paroentlle ranks an* based on equating studies of the SiTwy of Baste Skills and three other tests .Ith 'J*^^' ^ 

(I) toiia Tests of Educational Deveiop«ent, normed in 1962 and I978j (2) Tests of Academic Progress, normed In 1970 and i978j aod (5) the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, normed In 1970 and 1978. 

SOURCE: California Assessment Program. Student Achievement in Californi a Schools; Annual Report, 1981. Sacramento: State Department of 
Education, 1981, p. 45. 



ara cited. I£ on^ looks at tha Tests of Acadamic Progress (TAP), for 
example, and uses noma established on the basis of national performance 
in 1970, California students ranR in the 33rd percentile; if one iises 
nosas established in 1978, California's rank increases to the 42nd 
percentile. Thus, the available data indicate that, using the Ba>at 
recent noma, California students generally rank between the 42nd and 
47th percentile nationally in reading. 

The verbal skills of coUege-bound CaUf omians dropped dramatically 
during the seventies, as Figure III-l shows. In 1972, the nman 
California score on the SAT-Verbal was 464 (standard deviations 112); by 
1980, it had declined to 424 (standard deviations 111).^ California 
college-bound students currently s»erform one point below the national 

average of 426 on the SAT-Verbal, though the California average was above 

2 

the national mean in the early seventies. The score decline in 
California was earlier and more pronounced than the national decline, but 
the recovery came more qui ckly . ^ 

Reading sxxbscore information from The College Board shows only very 
slight declines for California since 1975. In that year, the mean 
SAT-Verbal subscores of California students in reading comprehension and 



iThe increased number of Califomians taking the SAT ana the 
increased numbers of limited English speaking students explain soiue, but 
by no means all, of this decline (see Appendix B for more information on 
this issue) . 

^The tests constructed for use in the National Center for Education 
Statistics' iUgh School and Beyond study yield a similar result. On the 
reading test, the mean score for the California sas^le was 49.85; the 
median score was 49.98. Nationally, the mean score was 49.64 and the 
mediam 49.95 (California Assessment Program, 1981). 

^Results from the ACT show a higher mean score for Califomians on 
the 1981 English examination (18.4 with 5.3 standard deviation) than the 
national average (17.8 with 5.4 standard deviation). 



/ 
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PIGORB III-l 

SCHCS4ASTXC aPTZTUDS TEST VSSBIkL SCORES FOR HIGH SCHOOL SSNIOSS 
ZK C2y;<ZFORNZ2l AND THE tmZTBD STATSS 

1960 Thyougfa X982 



CAtlFORNtA 
_ NATIONAL 




SOURCE; California Asaeaament Program- Student Aohieveaent in 

California Schools t Annual Reports 1981 ' Sacramentoi State 
Department of Bducation, 1981 (1982 infomation added). 
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TOcabulary wero 43.3 and 43.1, respectively. By 3580, the reading score 
slipped to 42.6 and the vocabulary score to 42.3, although both turned 
upward again in 1981. Perforssance of college-bound California students 
on the measures of reading ooB^rehen^ion did not differ significantly 
from the national average: Both declined sli^tly Ci^ee Table XXX -5). 

This review of the perforsoance of college-bound students is 
consistent with an analysis of Calif omxa Aaseasmant Program (CAP) data 
conducted recently by the California State Department of Education. This 
analysis shows that reading scores for California students in the highest 
achievement decile did not sUp significantly between 1976-77 and 1979-80 
(see Table III-6) . Unfortunately, similar information is not available 
for other periods of time— especially the late sixties and early 
seventies, when most of the skill declines ^pear to have occurred. 

2 « Writing 

i 

a. The National Setting 

Performance of hlX Students . While there are at present no data 
comparing the writing ^skills of students in different countries, some 
data refer to trends in writing skills within the United States. Perhaps 
the most comprehensive data are from the tiational Assesffloent of 
Educational Progress, which include results from writing assessments 
conducted in 1969-70, 1973-74, and 1978-79. NAEP found slight declines 
in the quality of writing performance an»ng American students over the 
three assessment periods. 

According to NASP, "The majority of students "at ages 9, 13, and 17 
demonstrated control over the basic mechanics of writing. However, a 
sizable minority at each age appeared to have very serious problems with 
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TASLB III -5 
SZVX-VERSaL SUBSOpRSS 
National and Californ ia Teat Takers , 1975-1981 

■ — i : 



' AHSA 


1975 


1981 


National 


California 


National 


California 


Reading Con^reheivsion , 
Sulascore ^ 


43.4 


43.3 


42.5 


42.7 


Std. Dav* 


11.2 


ii.o 


11.1 


11.1 


Vocabulary 

Subscore 








42.5 


43.1 


43.1 


42.4 


Std. Dev. 


11.9 


11.8 


10.9 


11.0 

* 



SOURCE J The College Board. Jiitoisaions Testing Program R eports. New 
Yorks 19811 The College Board, ftdmissions Testing Program 
Reports . New Yorks 1975. 
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TASiB IXZ-6 



BBADZm PSBFORtfi^CS, GRADE TfCZ^VS 

California Survay of Baaio Skilia 
Peroentago Corract at Selected Studant gggcentile Hank Points 













A' 






VEim OF TESTING 




PBICSKTIIiS 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1 

1978-79 


1979^0 


CHANSB 1975-76 
•Tin 1979<-80 


90 


90.3 


90.1 


90.1 


8S eS 


89.8 . 


-0.5 


BO 


82.5 


82.0 


82.3 


81.6 


81.5' 


■*Xe U 


70 


76.5 


76.1 


76.1 


75.6 


75.5 


«1 ft 
*XeU 


60 


70.9 


70.3 


70.4 


69.9 


69.6 


-1.2 


SO 


64.8 


64.3 


64.3 


63.9 


63.6 


-1.2 


40 


58.8 


58.3 


58.1 


57.9 


57.6 


■ -1.2 


30 


51.6 


51.1 


51.0 


50.6 


50.5 


-1.1 


20 


43.8 


43.3 


43.1 


42^8 


42.6 


-1.2 


10 


32.3 


31.9 


31.9 


31.6 


31.8 


-0.5 



SOURCE I California State Dopartaant of Education. "Calif omia Survay of 
Basic Skills J Percentage Correct at Selected Student Percentage 
Rata Points." Unpublished. Sacramento* 1981. 
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writing. . Specifically , the assessiaenta" conclude that narrative 
writing skills declined between 1969 and 1974, and then l:^roved 
dxamaticailyf persuasive writing skills declined between 1974 and 1979; 
and the ability o£ test takers to draft business or humorous letters 
remained stable. There was some improvement in the coherence of student 
writing over the ten-year period, but the frequency of mechanical errors 
z«mained spproximately the same. 

HASP'S 1979-80 Assessment of Reading and Literature suggests larger 
declines in the more complex writing skills. Hesults from this 
examination show a ten-point decline since 1970-71 in the percentage of 
17 -year-olds able to write an ade<juate interpretation of literature. 

Performance of College-Bound Students . Informacion on the writing 
abilities of college-bound students suggests small but steady declines 
during the late seventies- Scores on the SAO? Test of Standard Written 
English (TSWE) have declined sli^itly each year since the test was first 
administered in 1974-75. In 1975, the mean TS^ score for all test 
takers was 43.2; by 1981, it was 42.2. Declines were particularly marked 
at the higher- scoring levels. Results from the more advanced English 
Comt sition teat, which is generally taken by the more able SAT takers, 
present a mixed picture. Between 1971 and 1981, the mean score on this 
examination fluctuated rather erratically between 532 and 512. During 
this time, the number of test takers dropped markedly (see l^pendix B), 
but doangea in the composition of the test takers bear no apparent 
relationship to the score changes. 

b. California ♦ 

Performance of All Students . The California Assessment Program's 
Survey of Basic Skills contains a 142-question teai of written 

83 



esspression* Average hig^ school student parfonaance on this examination 
dropped slightly throu^ 1977-78, then inareased slightly during the 
following four years (sea Table III-7). During the latter period, 
improvements occurred in sentence recognition and 

capitalization/puncttiation—two writing skills considered rudimentary? 
mastery of the more coa^lex skills barely increased, which again suggests 
that students are having problems with these higher-level skills* A 1977 
study of the writing performance of California hic^ school seniors 
(California Assesaaent Program, 1979) draws a similar correlation. The 
improvements in writing skill between 1975 and 1982 do not compensate for 
the sharp decline during the early seventies* Between 1970 and 1975, 
California perfonaance on the language test in the ITED declined from a 
mean of 40.8 to 37.1. The publisher's percentile ranking for California 
dropped from 42 to 32 during this period. 

The writing skills of California high school seniors, on average, 
fall below the national average. The 1980-81 CAP report places 
California twelfth graders at the 35th percentile on national norms in 
language, though other infonaation in T' ■» CAP report suggests th*t this 
estimate rp%y be inacc\irate. Table III-8 presents writing skills 
information for three national examinations and several norming dates. 
When norms established in 1970 or earlier are used, California students 
rank somewhere between the 29th and 35th percentiles nationally. Because 
national performance on these examinations has declined, the later norms 
place Calif omians in a higher positions somewhere between the 40th and 
57th percentiles. Since these data are soaewhat inconsistent, 
California's standing compared to the national average cannot be stated 
exactly. However, there seems little dovibt that California high school 
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TASLE III -7 

WRITTEN BXPRESSION '^UES OP CALIPORNIA TWELFTH GRADE STUDENTS 
OH THE "SURVEY OF BASIC SKILLS: GRADE 12" 

1975*76 ThTOttqfa 1980-81^ 



mil »ti 


!^m0tf Of 


Hvtragt poromt correct aeorti by yoarf 
in ail akill artas 


ChaT^t in avtragt pttcont corrK 
by yoart loi^ all ikiU «rt 


M 


qtuottlona 














1975-76 


1976-77 


197V-1I 


l97i-/» 






lf7S*7l 


1971-77 


1977-7i 


1971-79 


1979-10 


1990M1 


to 


to 


to 


to 
















1976-77 


l9?7-7f 


1979-79 


1979*I0 




foul 'writttn tXptM fiOA 


in 


(2*3 


61,9 


62*1 


42,4 


62.4 


(3.k 


-0,4 


>0.2 


♦0.3 


*0* 




• word {offM 


• 24 


72»l 


72tl 


72a 


71,9 


72.2 


72.5 


-0,5 


-0- 


-0,2 


♦Ot) 


•l.i ) 




32 




M.7 


66.6 


66.6 


66.3 


66.7 


-^),2 


-0.1 


-0- 


-0.1 


M.I ; 


S«nttnct ctcosnitiOA 


20 


67t3 


S7.7 


68.4 


$8*8 


69.0 


70.1 


^.4 


'H),7 


♦0,4 


♦o.a 




$«ntt5e« MnipulAtion 


12 


42.1 


42.9 


43*4 


43.7 


43.7 


44,3 




4^).5 


♦0*3 


-0^ 








59.9 


59.1 


S9.3 . 


S9.7 


59.7 


10,2 


-o«i 


40.2 


. ♦0.4 


-0- 




Capitalisation/ 


• 29 * 




14.3 


S4.7 


51^.4 




S6.6 


-0,3 


♦0,4 


♦0,1 


-0* 




puMtuatien 








«0,5 








tp€lUii9 




§7.9 


6t.4 


66.4 

1 


61.1 


69,0 


-0,1 


-0- 







^Recently released data place the 1981-82 mean for Total vnritten 
expression at 63,2. Sub- area breakdovms are not yet available. 



SOURCE} California Assessment Program. Student Achievement in 

California Schools: Annual Reports 1981 . Sacramento: State 
Department' of Education, 1981. 
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TABLE m-8 



ESTimiED NATIONAL PERCEMTfLE RANKS OF MEDIAN CALIFORNIA STUDENT PERFORmNCE 

1969-70 through 1980-61, Grade Twelve 





TEST ADMINISTERED 






Sur >»y 






Skills' 








Iowa Tests of Educational Davatopment 
r on« A g nwriwou s n i 


SL 




Sirvey of Basic 






CONTENT AREA 


Baste 




(Revised) 










Skills' 






























1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 


1974-75 


1975-76 1976-77 


1977-78 1978-79 


1979-60 


1980-81 


1981-82 


Longuaga 
















I TED, 1972 oonis 
{978 norms 


42 40 38 36 34 


32 


54 33 


34 34 


34 


35 
43 


43 


1/P, 1970 ntprm^ 
1978 normk 




25 


27 26 


26 27 


27 


29 
40 




STEP, 1970 ncrms 
1978 norms 




27 


29 28 


28 28 


28 


30 
57 





«Th0 ne« California test, the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12, was administered to all California students from 1974-75 through 
I980-8U The perx:arrtlle ranks are based on equating studies of the Sir^^y of Basic Skills and three other f "'^V^-Jl^"'' 
(1) tea Tests^f Educatlenial Development, named In 1962 and 1978; (2) Tests of Academic Progress, nomed In 1970 and I978| and (3) the 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, normed In 1970 and 1978. 



SOURCE: r.,»if^ni. A.^..ment Prooram. Student Achievement In California Sc hools: Annual Report, 1981. Sacramento: State Department of 
Education, 1981, p. 45. 
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seniors raixk considerably below the national average in writing skiXlt', 
though they may be improving their position* 

Performance of College-Bottnd Stadenta . There is a clear downward 
trend in writing skills among the most able college bound Califomians. 
In 1972, the mean California score on The College Board's English 
Coanposition "^st (SCT) was 525 » by 1981, it had fallen to 495. 

The data in Table III-9 show that decreases in writing skills among 
the highest achievers have been more pronounced than those among other 
students* In 1976, for exan^le, sooe 1,812 California students scored 
above 700 on the ECTi in 1981, although slightly more California students 
took the exam, only 923 scored above 700 (The College Board, 1976 through 
1981) * 

In 1972, California students exceeded the national average on the 
English Composition Test by some 9 points (525 v* 516 mean score) . As 
shown in Table III-IO, this relationship was reversed in 1974, and the 
separation between the two increased nearly every year thereafter. In 
1981, California students averaged 495 points on tlie ECT; students across 
the country compiled a mean score of 512. It should be noted, however, 
that proportionately more California high school graduates take this exam 
than is the case nationally (10 percent in California versus 6 percent 
nationally in 1981). If the top 6 percent of the graduating class in 
California took the exam, the California mean might meet or exceed the 
national mean (see Appendix B). 

As shown in Table III-ll, scores from the SAT Test of Standard 
Written English present an interesting contrast to results from the more 
advanced English Coupoaition test. While TSWE scores for the nation as a 
whole have declined since the test was first administered in 1974-75, 
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TASLE 1 1 1-9 

THE C(LLE^ BOmO EMSLISH CO^WSITION TEST SCORES 
, California Studonts, 1 976" 1 98 1 



SCORE 


1976 
No. % 


1977 
No. $ 


1978 
No. % 


1979 
No. $ 


1 

No. 


980 

% 


{981 
No. • % . 


750-800 


557 


(2) 


210 


tl) 


153 


(1) 


203 


(i) 


277 




I7r 


i 1 / 


700-749 


1256 


<4} 


801 


(3) 


683 


(2) 


728 


(3) 


893 


(3) 


744 


(2) 


650-«99 


2424 


(8) 


2014 


(7) 


1933 


(6) 


1891 


(7) 


1889 


(6) 


1710 


(6) 


600-649 


3811 


(13) 


3168 


(li) 


3029 


(10) 


2865 


(10) 


3241 


(1 i ) 


3002 


(tO) 


550-599 


4458 


(15) 


4449 


(19) 


4385 


(15) 


4214 


(15) 


4122 


(14) 


3931 


(13) 


500-549 


5009 


(17) 


4929 


(17) 


4884 


(16) 


4957 


(17) 


5165 


(17) 


5323 


(18) 


450-499 


4814 


(16) 


4813 


(17) 


5152 


(17) 


4926 


(17) 


4886 


(16) 


4948 


(16) 


4C0-449 


3873 


(13) 


4136 


(14) 


4633 


(15) 


4225 


(15) 


4186 


(14) 


4857 


(16) 


350-399 


2276 


(8) 


2558 


(9) 


2897 


(10) 


2576 


(9) 


2839 


(10) 


3212 


(i i) 


300-349 


1.142 


(4) 


1432 


(5) 


1588 


(5) 


1468 


(5) 


1459 


(5) 


1656 


(5) 


250-299 


430 


(1) 


930 


(2) 


515 


(2) 


5S6 


(2) 


614 




551 


" (2) 


200-249 


60 


(0) 


95 


(0) 


96 


(0) 


t04 


(0) 


85 


(0) 


92 


(0) 


NUMBER 


30 


,1 10 


29 




29,948 


i 

28,713 


29,656 


30,205 


HEAN 




921 




505 




498 


* 


501 




503 




495 


S7D. DEV. 




no 




107 




i05 




106 




108 




105 



SOURCE: The Coll oga Board. Admissions Testing Program Reports. New YorK; 1981; 

The College Board, /toilsslons Testing Prog-am toports. ffew York: 1980; 

The College Board. AdwI&sloos Testing Protraw Reports. New YorK; 1979; 

The College Board. »teIsslons Testing Program Reports. ' tew York: 1978; 

The CJo I lege Board, Admissions Testing Proyam Reports^ New York: 1977; 

The Collage teard. . ^alsslons Testing Program Reports. Niw York: 1976. 
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TASIiS ZZX-XO 
THS COCiLE^S BOAHO mUGLlSSi OOKPO SIT 10(1 TSST 
Mean Scores r iiational vs> California 



YEAR 


mi 




CALZFOBNXA 


Mean 


Sta- Oev*. 


Mean 


Std* Dev. 


1972 


516 


108 


525 


N/& 


1973 


517 


107 


519 


N/A 


1974 


517 


107 


515 


H/A 


1975 • 


515 


107 


ioe 


N/A 


1976 


532 


111 


521 


110 


1977 


516 


107 


505 


107 


1978 


512 


105 


493 


105 


1979 


514 


106 


501 


106 


1980 


518 


106 


503 


108 


1981 


512 


104 


495 


105 



SOURCE; Onivsrsity of California. Report to the Policy CcManittee on the 
Oftiversity of California's Activities to Aaaiat Pnderprepared 
Students I Part I» Berkeley, Qht 1981. 
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TASLS ZZZ-II 
TSST OF STANDARD WBITTBN Et«3X<XSK 3CX3RSS 
National and California, 1975-^983, 



YEAR 


tIATZOiiAI. 


CALIFOSMXA 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


Mean 


Std. Dev. 


X975 


42.7 


10.7 


43.2 


10.8 


1976 


42.7 


10.9 


43.1 


10.8 


1977 


42.3 


11.1 


42.9 


10.9 


1978 


42.3 


11.0 


42.8 


10.8 


1979 


42.7 


10.9 


42.5 


10.8 


1980 


42.5 


11.0 


42.4 


11.0 


1981 


42.6 


10.8 


42.2 


10.8 



SOURCE; The College Board. Admiasions Testing Program Reports. Hew 
York! 198 ir The College Board. Admissions Testing Program 
Reports. Maw York: 1980; The College Board. Admissions 
Testing Protean Reports . New Yorks 1979 > The College Board. 
Admissions Testing Program Reports . Now York* 1978; The 
College Board. Admissions Testing Program Reports. New York: 
1977; The College Board. Admissions Testing Program Reports . 
New Yorkt 1976; The College Board. Admissions Testing Program 
Reports . New Yorks 1975. 
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!rsWE scores in California have r^aained relatively stable. Thus, 
California students scored slightly below the national average when the 
test was first administered (42.7 with 10. 7 standard deviation versus 
43.2 with 10.8 standard deviation)? by 1981, the California average was 
slightly above the national average (42.6 with 10.8 standard deviation 
versus 42.2 with 10.8 standard deviation). 

This anomaly has several possible explanations. First, the two tests 
may well measure different levels of writing sMlls. For example, as a 
part of the general S^T battery, the SSWE may focus primarily on 
rudimentary writing skills, while the ECT focuses on more cob^jIsx 
slcills. Second, more than 100,000 California students took the TSWE 
during each of the study years; only some 30,000 Calif omians, 
principally those applying to UC and other elite institutions, took the 
BCT. The decline in the California ECT scores may thus reflect a decline 
in writing performance among hi^st achieving students. 

The apparent decline in the writing skills of top students is further 
illustrated by the increased number of students entering OC who are 
required to take "Subject A," a remedial writing course designed to 
bring student writing skills up to college-level standards. As noted 
earlier, enrollments in "Subject A" classes have increased frm 48.7 
percent of the freshman class in 1975 to 55.8 percent in 1980. Over half 
of the entering students in the California State University system are 
required to take equivalent classes, but the fraction has not increased 
significantly in the past several years. 
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3. Sunmaxryt The Verbal Skills of Calif onxla Students 

The reading skills of California high school seniors declined 
markedly between 1970 and 1975. Decreases ocovxrred in all skill areas, 
but wore more pronounced in coo^lex areas* Since 1975 , the decline has 
leveled off in rudixaentary skills, but may still be occurring in complex 
skills. Moat data sources agree that California students are below the 
national average in reading— probably between the 42nd and 47th 
percentiles* 

The writing skills of California high school seniors declined fairly 
steadily between 1970 and 1577, then improved somewhat thereafter* 
Recent inprovements have occurred primarily in ru dime ntary writing 
skills, but higher-level skills have also improved sli^tly. In general, 
the writing skills of California high school seniors are below the 
national average. If 1970 norms are used, California students fall in 
the mid 30th percentiles; if later norms are used, in the 40th to 57th 
percentiles* 

The verbal skills of college-bound students in California who take 
the SAT have declined dramatically since 197J.. California test takers 
were ten points above the national average in 1972, and dropped to the 
national average in 1976, where piey presently stand. The information on 
writing skills for college-bound students shows that the advanced level 
skills measured by th6 English Composition Test have declined over the 
past decade, while the raore rudimentary skills meas^ured in the Test of 
Standard Written English have remained relatively stable. California 
students score slightl/, above the national average on the TSWE, but below 
the national average on the BCT. 




CHAPTBR ZV 

COLUSQE AND WORR-BELATED QDaMTITATIVE PERFORMANCE 

Hany critics of public education believe that today's students are 
not being adequately prepared 2or a technologically-based society. It is 
claimed that "there is a crisis in pre-colleg© education in science and 
nathenatica that is a serious threat to our nation's econoBdc, political, 
and military strength" (Alder, 1982, p. 1.). ReUable coomentators in 
government and business have predicted severe economic consequences — both 
for technology-oriented California and for the nation as a whole—if 
tl^se programs are not improved* 

The following information summarizes student performance trends in 

nathematics and science* 

1. Mathematics 

a> The National Setting 

Hi^ school seniors frott the United States scored considerably lower 
on the ISA mathematics examination than students in other participating 
countries. The mean mathematics score for American students was 13; 
students in the next lowest countries, Australia and Finland, scored 21 
and 24, respectively. This examination was conducted in 1967, before 
American scores on standardized tests began their lengthy decline. 

These international crai^jarisiotts can be misleading, however, due to 
the vastly different national rates of school attendance through the 
final year of secondary education. A oon^Jarison of the scores of the top 
nine prrcent of students in each industrialized country shows a somewhat 
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higher raxiXlng for Jtaierican students. The ^ores of the top proup of 
American students placed the United States in ninth place amoiig the 
thii^een ocointries, as shown the solid line in Table XV*"1* The wores 
of top students in Japan# Sweden # and Israel exceed their AB^r:.can 
counterparts by ten or more points # 

The results froen the 1972-73 and 1977-*78 tlASP Mathematics Ai^sessments 
suggest declinij^ matheiaatics skills among 17-year-olds within tie United 
States* During that five-year periodr there was a decline in 
mathematical understanding, problem-solving, and complex math^aat:^ cs 
skills; and particularly in c^i^utational skills such as calciiLati;tg 
fractions, percents, and exponents^ l^^roxlmately two-thirds of tha 
17-year-olds could not coc^Jixte multiple- step problems or problems - 
involving application of mathematics knowledge (Forbes, 1982). However, 
rudimentary mathematics knowledge did not decline i^tween the testa, and 
metric knowledge improved. . 

The analysis provided by K(ASP illustrates the serious nature of the 

state of mathematics education in this country. Specifically, in 

reviewing HAEP results, analysts fotmdt 

o Over 90 percent of 17-year-olds could answer basic addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication it^as correctly j the rate was 
8022^what lower for division. 

o Twenty-five percent of 17-yaar-olds could not simply the correct 
answer to questions about the number of quarts in a gallon, 
ounces in a pound, orj feet in a yard* 

o Most 17-year-oXds couILd add or multiply 2- or 3-digit munbers 
correctly; two-thirds| could add single fractions. 

I 

o CJnly 58 percent of l7i-year-olda knew what percentage 30 is of 60 
and only 27 percent cjould calculate 4 percent of 75 v 

! 
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TABUE IV-1 
IMTSRNATlOiiM. QSMPARXSONS XN M!VTH^SkTIC3 
Results from 1967 IBk Sxaainationa 









Too Nine 










Balgium 


35 


France 


37 




35 


Japan < | 


44 


Geman? | 
Sweden 


31 


44 


Scotlanci^ 


28 


Finland 


30 


Australia 


32 


United States 


31 



SOURCE: Abstracted frota ausen, Torstan. International Stmiy of 

Achievament In Mathematica ? A Coc^arison of Twelve Countries , 
Volume II. Itew Yorks John Wiley, 1967, p. 124. 
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o Nearly one-fifth of 17«year-olds could not read a ruler to the 
nearest quarter inch and over two-fifths could not convert feet 
to yards. 

o Only 42 percent of the 17-year-olds could successfully confute 

the area of a squarew^j^hen the lei^th of only one side was given. 

Results frOTx the mathematics portions of other achievement tests 
generally suggest a pattern of decline similar to that found by NAEP.^ 
Results from the ITED Test of Quantitative Thinking show declines between 
1965 and 197 4 of slightly more than two percent of a standard deviation 
per year in grade twlve. On the Project Talent examinations of 
math-related knowledge, scores in quantitative reasoning declined by one 
percent of a standard deviation per year between the 1960 and 1975 tests, 
computational skills by two percent of a standard deviation per year, and 
general mathematics skills remained stable (Cleary and McCandless, 1976). 

For college-bound students nationally, the data also suggest 
declining mathematics performance. Mean scores on the SAT-^4athem&tics 
examination reached a high of 502 in 1962, then dfopped to 466 by 1981 
CEckland, 1982). In 1982, the mean score rose to 467. On the 

ACT-Mathematics examination, mean scores declined from 20.0 (standard 

2 

deviations 6.6) in 1970 to 17.3 (standard deviation: 7.9) in 1981. 



^The two longitudinal studies of high school seniors conducted by 
the NCES in 1972 and 1980 included tests of mathematics abilities, but 
comparative score data were not available as of this writing. 

^The results from The College Board Mathematics Achievement tests 
are inconclusive, in part because of changes in the test-taking 
population. (The Math I test-taking population dropped from 240,089 in 
1972 to 145,851 in 1981.) Math Level I ocores have fluctuated between 
536 and 547, with no discernible trends. Math Level II scores have 
generally headed downward since 1977. 
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b# California 

Table IV-2 provides mathematics score information from the Survey of 
Basic Skills for 1975-76 through 1980-81*^ Despite minor fluctuations, 
the average scores were approximately the same in this time period. At 
first f performance dropped somewhat, but by 1980, the mean level of 
"percent correct slightly exceeded the 1975 level. Between 1979-80 and 
1980-81, performance improved in all of the skill area% tested, 
ordinarily b>' about one percentage point. In general, increases were 
sociewhat lar^ei* in the more rudimentary computational skills than in the 
more con^lex mathematics applications. In 1981-82, mathematics 
performance declined slightly, to a new average of 67.7. 

The equating studies performed by the California State Department of 
Education p3 *ce California students below the national average in 
mathematics (publisher's percentile ranking on the ITED for 1981-82 was 
45). Results from the cognitive examinations administered to the High 
School and Beyond sample place California students fractionally above the 
national average. Table IV-^^ provides the HS & B test results for the 
California and national samples. 

The mathematics test^taking performance of college^bound Calif ornians 
shows trends that are similar to those reported earlier for verbal 
skills. SAT-Math scores declined during the seventies but have 



louring the early seventies # the Iowa Test of Educational 
Development was used to measure mathematics achievement among twelfth 
grade students. Between 1969-*70 and 1973--74, when all California seniors 
were tested, the average score for California seniors declined from 13^2 
to 12.6, but the state's rank on the publisher's norms remained constant 
at the 48th percentile {California Assessment Program, 1975, p. 66). In 
1974-75, when only a sample was tested, the average score dropped 
slightly to 12.4 (publishers rankling: 41st percentile). 



TABLE IV- 2 

MVTHEM2VTICS SOORSS OP CALtFOIOnA TUBLPTH GRADE SHIDSNTS AND CHANaS IN SCORES 
Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12, 1975-76 Through 1980-81 ^ 



•si 



Skill area 



HATHEMATICSt TOTAti 

ArithMtic 

Number concepts 

Number and numeration 

Number theory 

Nuntber properties 
Whole numbers 

Computation 

Application 
Fractions 

Cofi^utation 

Application 
CMsrimala 

Computation 

Application 

Algebra 

Coaiputation 
Appl i cat ion 

Geometry 

Knowltrdge of facta 
Application 

Measuiement 

Knowledye of fac^s 
Applies t ion 

Probability and statistics 
Computat ion 
Appi icati»^n 

FroMem solving 
Ai > th»«et ic 



Nuttber of 
qt . est ions 



198 

98 
28 
14 

8 

6 
22 
14 

8 
26 
14 
12 
22 
14 

8 

32 
14 

18 

24 

12 
12 

30 
12 
IS 

14 
6 
8 

62 
2B 

34 



Averag* percent correct acort 



1975 76 1976-77 1977-78 1978--79 1979-80 1980-81 



67.0 

72,9 
74*1 

71,0 
76.2 
79.6 
80.1 
80.9 
78.7 
66.0 
70.4 
60.9 
71.8 
74.1 
67.8 

62.9 
66.4 
60.1 

62.7 
75.2 
SO.l 

60.5 
71.6 
53.1 



57 
57 
^6 



61.8 
OS. 5 

56.2 



66.3 

72.1 
73. S 
70.1 
75.9 
78.5 
80.1 
81.0 
78,5 
64.5 
68.3 
60.0 
71.2 
73.8 
66.6 

62.1 
65.9 
59.2 

62.1 
75.5 
4t*.7 

59.5 
70.5 
52.2 



56. 
57. 
56. 

6V. 



55.4 



66.3 

72.2 
73.6 
69.9 
76.4 
78.6 
80.1 
81.2 
78.2 
64.3 
68.4 
59.5 
72.0 
74.8 
67.2 

61.8 
65.5 
58.8 

6} .8 
75.5 
48.1 

59.4 

70, 1 
52,2 

57.3 
58.3 
56.5 

60,6 
67. I 
55 , 2 



66,5 

72.7 
73.9 
70a 
76.9 
78.8 
80.6 
81.9 
78.3 
64.7 
69«0 
59.6 
72.9 
75.8 
67.7 

62.1 
66.0 
59.1 

61.8 
75.4 
48.3 

59.0 
69.7 
51.9 

57.4 
59.0 
56. 2 

60. 7 
67. 2 
55>. 3 



66*8 

73.1 
74.1 

70.6 
76.7 
78,7 
81.0 
82*4 
78.4 
65.0, 
69*6 
59.7 
73.7 
76.7 
68.3 

62.3 
66.4 
59.1 

62.0 
75.5 
48.4 

59.2 
69.6 
52. 2 

57.8 
59. 6 
56. 5 

6U.9 

67. 5 

55.4 



68.0 

74.5 
75.4 
72.1 
77.7 
79. B 
81.7 
83.5 
78.6 
66.3 
71.5 
60.2 
75.8 
79.1 
70.1 

63.5 
67.6 
60.2 

62.4 

76.0 
43.8 

60.0 
70,8 
52.9 



59. 

61. 
57. 

61. 

56. 



Change in average perceht correct score 



1975- 76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 
to to to to to 

1976- 77 1977^70 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 



-0.7 

-0.8 

-0.8 

-0.9 

-0.3 

-1.1 

-0- 

♦O.l 

-0.2 

-1.5 

-2.1 

-0,9 

-0.6 

-0.3 

-1.2 

-0.8 
-0.5 
-0.9 

-0.6 
'10.3 
-1.4 

-1.0 
-1.1 
-0.9 

-0.3 

-0.3 

1*1 
1.3 



-0- 

♦0.1 
♦0.1 
-0.2 
♦0.5 
40.1 

♦0.3 
-0.3 
•-0.2 
♦0.1 
-0.5 
♦0.8 
♦1.0 
♦0.6 

-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.4 

-0.3 

-0- 

-0.6 

-0.1 
-0.4 

-0- 

♦0.4 

♦0,7 
+0. 2 



-0 
-0 



♦0.2 

♦0.5 
+0.3 
♦0.2 
♦0.5 
♦0.2 
♦0.5 
♦0.7 
♦0.1 
♦0.4 
♦0.6 
♦0.1 
♦0,9 
+1.0 
♦0.5 

♦0.3 
♦0.5 
♦0.3 

-0- 

-oa 

♦0.2 

-0.4 
-0.4 
-0.3 

♦0.1 
♦0.7 
-0.3 

*C.l 
♦U,l 
♦0,1 



♦i).3 



+0.4 

♦ C.4 



+1.2 

+1.4 
+1.3 
+1.5 
+1.0 
+1.1 
+0.7 
+1.1 
+0.2 
♦1.3 
+1.9 
+0.5 
+2.1 
+2.4 
+1.8 

+1.2 
+ 1.2 
+1.1 



♦0, 
+0. 
♦ 0. 



+0.8 
♦1.2 
♦0.7 



+1. 

♦ 1. 

♦ 1. 

+0. 
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Recently released data put the 1981-82 mean at 67.7 percent correct. 

SOURCES California Asaesanient Program. Student AcMevement in Californjia School at Annual Report^ 
1981 . Sacramento? State Departraant of Education^ 1981^ p. 58. 
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TABLE IV-3 

HIGH gCHOOL AND BEYOND COGNITIVE TESTS 

Matheaatica Results for National anj Calif omia Saiig)Xe8 

1980 



TEST SCORE 



Math - Part I (mean) 

(median) 

Math -Part II (mean) 

(median) 



NATIONAL 



49.60 
49.39 

49.67 
48.36 



CALIFORNIA 



50.48 
pC.66 

50.14 
51.31 



SOUKCE: C^Q.ifornia Assessment Program. Unpubliglwd material on 

California Results from High School and Beyond. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1981. 
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thereafter been slightly aljove the^ national average, except between 1976 
and 1978, as shown in Fig\ire IV-1. However, Calif orniana recovered from 
the decline more rapidly in math^natics than in verbal skills; by 1982, 
the California average on the SAT-Math rose to 474 while the national 
av«rage remained at 467, ACT results for California show a siiailar 
trend, with mean scores in mathematics belo*; the national average in the 
mid to late seventies, but above the national average now. 

Sasults from the more advanced College Board Math I and II 
achievement tests reveal a distinct pattern. As noted earlier, national 
scores on the Math Level I exam dropped from 541 in 1972 to 536 in 1980. 
California scores also dropped, but to a much greater degree. In 1972, 
the average score in California was 551; by 1980 it had dropped to 520. 
,^Soane of this decline is probably due to changes in the test-taking 
population, for although the national Math I population decreased over 
these eight years, thp Calif orria popiaation increased by some 25 
percent. However, it is unlikely that the increase in test takers 
explains all of the decline (see Appendix B). 

California Math Level II scores also dropped between 1976 and 1981. 
In 1976, the mean score was 657; by 1981, it had declined to 651. During 
this period the niunber of test takers increased from 4,289 to 5,547. 
Although the actual number of 700+ scores increased between 1976 and 1981 
(1,887 to 2,010), the proportion of 700+ scores as a percentage of the 
total declined from 44 percent to 34 percent. 

The declines in The College Board math achievement scores are 
consistent with data provided by the University of California on its 
entering students. A recent UC study, found that course enrollments in 
pre-calculus mathematics, considered by the California postsecondary 
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FIGURE IV-1 

SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST MATHSdATICS ^ORES FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 

in CALIPOHNIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

1960 Through 1982 



CALIFORNIA 
»» NATIONAL 



c 
2 




t 



I i i I I 



till! 



. I 5 I I I f I I I I ! 



S0UI«:E: California AssesaaBnt Program. Student Achievement in 

California Schools; Annual Report r 19ai » Sacraoentoj State 
Department of Education, 1981. (1932 inforxaation added). 
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coBsminity to be below college level, have increased dramatically. 
Between 1975 and 1979, the prc^rtion of OC freshmen enrolled in 
pre-calculufl course work increased from 36.2 percent to 48.7 percent 
{Otxiversity of California, 1981).^ 

2. The Sciences 

a. The ttetional Setting 

As with mathematics. United States hiqh school seniors con^iled a 
lower mean score on the 1973 lEA assessment of science achievement than 
students in other cou*icri3S. The mean scoi^e for the United States sample 
was e^proximately 14; the mean score for the total 14-country sample was 
22. Howevar, as shown in Table IV-4, the highest-achieving American 
students scored approximately at the international mean of top performing 
students; for the tc^ 9 percent, American students scored slightly above 
the international mean; for the top 5 percent, American students scored 
slightly below the mean; and for the top 1 percent, they scored at the 
international mean. However, the highest-achieving students in 
Australia, New Zealand, England, and Scotland achieved considerably 
higher scores in science than did their Itoerican counterparts. (Students 
in several other countries scored high-^tr than the United States, but not 

by such a wide margin. ) 
4 



Isoma portion of this increase is due to greater student interest 
in mathematics-based fields. 
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TASLB IV-4 



INTEiaJATICfNAL OOMPIIRISONS IN SCIENCE 
Results from 1973 ISA Examinations 





Top Nine 


Top Five 


Top One 


OOUNTRSf 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Australia 


39.9 


44.0 


51.5 


Belgium (Flemish) 


30.5 


33 . 0 


39.8 


Belgium (French) 


28.4 


30.9 


36.2 


England 


35.5 


41.6 


51.6 


Federal Bej^lic of Germany 


33.0 


« r<6 • 8 


45.8 


Finland 


30.7 


35.7 


46.0 


France 


28.4 


. 35.3 


45.0 


Hungary 


35.0 


39.0 


43.0 


Italy 


22.7 


27.4 


38.2 


The Netherlands 


30.3 


37.2 


47.1 


New Zealand 


36.8 


43.5 


52.8 


Scotland 


34.4 


40.6 


50.7 


Sweden 


37.0 


41.2 


49.5 


United States 


30.7 


35,7 


46.0 



SOURCE: Data from Combera^ L# C»; and Kbbvbb, John. 

in Nineteen Cotintriess hn Empirical Stu^ » 
Studies in Evaluation^ Volume I. New York; 
p. 174. 



8cienc6i Education 
International 
John Wiley, 1973, 
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Data from the NABP suggest that science achiavejaafant is declining 
among 17-year-olds in the Ohited States. Between 1969-70 and 1972-73, 
the mean "percent correct" scores on the lOlEP assessment declined by 2 #8 
percentage points* On questions dealing with the biological sciesKses, 
17-*yea2^-old scores declined by 1*2 percentage points; in the physical 
ocienceSf the drop was larger; 3*5 percentage points* Betv^en 1972-73 
and 1976-77, the drop \fas 1*9 percentage points (1.1 points in the 
biological scjei^es and 2.4 points in the physical sciences) t 

The information available on the science achievement of college-abound 
students is insufficient to warrant any general conclusions* Of the two 
major testing organizations # only ACT tests 'all students in sciencer and 
scores on the naturaJ^ science test of the have not changed 
significantly between 1970 and 1981* However, some e5«perts believe that 
the ACT examination is a test of science reading ability rather than a 
test of science knowledge, so those results are of questionable use in 
measxiring science achievement* The College Board offers three 
achievement tests in science, but few students take these exams 
nationally* Table IV-5 presenl^r^inf omation on the number of test takers 
and theif n^an scores in biology, chemistry and physics* The scores 
fluctuated in all three science fields over these years* 

In sum# science achievement has apparently declined for the total 
rational high school senior population. The rate of decline in physical 
sciences is greater than that of biological sciences* At the 
college'^bound level, the data are insufficient to permit general 
conclusions but, at least among the highly able students who take The 
College Board achievement tests# they do not suggest any significant 
declines • 
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TABI^E IV-5 

THE CCSJi^E BOAHD SCIENCE ACHIBVEMSIT SCORES 
National — Selected Yeara 



AHEA 


1972 


1974 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1981 


BZaXiOGf 

Test Takers 
Mean Score 
Std» Dev« 


535 

113 


AA AAA 

545 
112 


543 
113 

\ 


47.291 
544 
111 


*40,580 
551 
109 


40,480 
546 
107 


Test Takers 
Mean Score 
Std« Dev« 


47,759 
568 
108 


36,521 
581 
110 


34,294 
567 
104 


35,007 
577 
102 


34,473 
573 
103 


34,494 
571 
101 


PHYSICS 

Test Takers 
Mean Score 
Std* Dev* 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
S/A 
N/A 


15,644 

592 
103 


15,408 
591 
106 


14 #656 
592 
100 


15,897 
593 
101 


SOURCE; The College 


Board. 


Admissions Testing Pro-am 


Deports* 





Yorlcj 1981; The College Board. Admisaidna Testing Program 
Reports. New York; 198Ci The College Board. Admissions 
Te3tin<y Prograoi Reports . *New TprkJ 1978 1 The College Board. 
Admissions Testing Program Reports. New Yorks 1976; The 
College Board. Admissions Testing Program Reports . New York: 
1974; The College B<»rd> Admissions Testing Program Reports . 
New Yorkj 1972, 
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b. Califoflcnia 

There are no readily available general indicators of science 
acMavajaent for California high school students. The California 
Assessment Program does not include an examination of science achievement 
and no other available data sources Include science performance 
information* 

At the college- boimd level r there are several sources, but none 
pemit generalized conclusions. The ACT scores in natural science have 
been relatively stable for college-bound students who take the ACT^ with 
mean scores flucttiating between 20.5 and 21.1. The trend on The College 
Bo&rd' biology achievement test is \jpward, from 521* in 1976 to 535 in 
1981. BAt the number of sttJdents taking the exam dropped off 
considerably, from 6,683 in 1976 to 1,883 in 1981 (which may be a useful 
indicator of a decline in science ^shievement) . The trend for the 
physics test, which %s taken annually by some 800 California twelfth 
graders, is generally downward. Wtean scores in chemistry, taken by some 
1,500 Calif ornians, fluctuate considerably. 

m 

§ 

3. Summa^s The Quantitative and Science Skills 
of California Students 

During the early seventies, California scores on twelfth grade 
mathematics achievement tests declined slightly. .The- decline continued 
through 1976-77, when average scores flattened out, then moved generally 
v^ward again. 
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Like most students nationally r California students tend to have the 
most difficulty with more complex skills, including algebra and 
multiple-step corapatation&< Even these skill areas » however, improved 
acmewhat between 1977 and 1980. 

Moat available meaauras of coi^arison suggest that California 
students pert oxm at or somewhat below the national average in 
mathematics. Scores from the High School and Beyond test of mathematics 
place California students slightly above the national average, and the 
average score for a C^ifomia studenc on the SAT-Math was 474, as 
contrasted with a national average of 467. 

Nationally, the trend in science achievement is downward, and at a 
hi^er rate for physical sciences than for natural sciences. California 
information is too limited to permit confident geAaralizations. 
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CHAPTER V 



MAsrsKsr OP other hjtellbctual and life skili.s 

Although few ^^ueation the responsibility o£ the nation's schools to 
pcepare their students for aspects of adulthood beyond college ° or work, 
relatively little has been done to measure student knowledge in areas 
outside of the verbal and quantitative skills. In general, there is 
little standardized testing in such subjects as history, art 
appreciation, and social studies. Similarly, non-academic skills such as 
informed voter participation, civic advocacy, general information 
acquisition, critical thinking, consumer protection, and health awareness 
are rarely measured. "This section probes available sources of 
information in these areas, relying heavily on data from the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. 

1. Social Studiea/Civic Knov'ledge and Varticipation 

NAEP assessed citizenship for the first time in 1969-70, and then 
reassessed it in 1975-76 along with a second assessment of social studies 
(first conducted in 1971-72). Upon coBq>aring these examinations, HAEP 
found declines in political knowledge and attitudes among 17-year-olds. 
The ability to explain the basic concept of democracy dropped by more 
than 10 percentage points, and fewer than half of the 17-year-olds in the 
second assessment could name either of their Congressmen or one of their 

! 

Senators. One out of five 17-year-olds did not know that a Senator is 
elected to office. 



NASP founa declines in the area of respect for others, although the 
percentage of students exhibiting racial tolerance increased. Also, 
despite the extension of voting rights to 18-yeaP«^ld8, the examiners 
toand a decline in the civic participation rate. They also found a 
decrease in the proportion of students who either felt they could 
influence local government or suggest some method for doing so. 

Data on the college-bound population provide sooevrtiat conflicting 
information on social studies knowledge. Like NAEP, the American College 
Testing Program, which tests all its students in social studies, reports 
declines between 1970 and 1981, fr«a a mean score of 19.4 to 17.2. On 
the other hand, scores on The College Board American History achievement 
test, taken each year by some 20,000 college-bound Calif orniana and 
54,000 students nationally, have increased sli^tiy. This, however, is a 
highly able and self-selected subgroup of the general SAT-taking 
population. 

2. Art, Music, and Aesthetic Appreciation 

During the seventies, NAEP conducted two assessments of art and music 
skills and knowledge among young Americans. Between the two art 
assessments C1974 and 1979), the proportion of teenagers pursuing 
artistic activities declined. So, too, did the proportion of students 
who valued" art and tolerance for unconventional art forms. Particularly 
large drops occurred in knowledge about art, even among students who had 
taken 4-6 art courses and who possessed superior design skills. Art 
educators reviewing the results were distressed by the finding that 45 
percent of the 17-year-olds had either never been to an art museum or had 
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been only once* 
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NAEP assessed nusic-ralated skills and knowledge in 1970-71 and in 
1973-79, Between the two assessments, the perfomance of 17-year-olds 
declined by 2.5 percent. Fewer 17-year-olds Hn the second assessment 
successf vaiy answered questions requiring knowledge of the elements and 
expressive controls of music (4.9 percent decline). Jklthough knowledge 
about music history and style did not decline, the examiners found a low 
level of knowledge in this area asoong those tested {mean score of 39 
percent correct). Thov did find, however, that most student. (75 
percent) have positive feelings about music and esppeat able to make 
simple judgments about it* 

3. Critical Thinking Skills 

Several recent VtKEP assessments have brought into question the 
ability of young Americans to think critically— to analyse pieces of 
literature, to explain their views on a subject, or to disprove false 
claims. The results from the .1979-80 assessment of reading and 
literature are a case in point; While teenagers are generally able to 
read a variety of materials and express initial judgments about what they 
read, very few were able choose an effective strategy to explain their 
judgments. The "overwhelming majority of students lacked strategies for 
analyzing or evaluating in the interest of deepening their understanding, 
of what they read" (National Assessment of Educational Progress, November 
1981). In general, students had much less difficulty with 
multiple-choice items than with open-ended questions. Coupled with the 
declines in inferential comprehension seen for 17-year-olds, these 
results may signify an erosion in older teenagers' thinking and 
evaluative skills. 
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4. Personal and Family Maintenance; 
Health, Recreation, and Consvuaer Skills 

Parents and citizens disagree about which partic\alar social or 
family-related skills should be taught in school and which should be left 
to the family. But most people agree that certain basic knowledge areas, 
including health, recreation, and consumer skills, should be covered in 
school. Three recent liAEP surveys suggest that young people have 
problems in these areas* 

NABP assessed consumer skills in 1978. In general, the 17-year olds 
who were tested appeared to be well-acquainted with the use of bank 
accounts, making purchases, and constructing aisspl& budgets. The results 
in areas like econraaics and consumer protection, however, "suggest that 
^7-year-olds remain inadequately prepared for their roles as consumers in 
light of the demands soon to be made on them." Although students are 
becoming more sophisticated in knowing the questions they need to ask as 
consumers, they "still appear not to have a sufficient level of knowledge 
to transact effectively in the American marketplace" (National Assessment 
of Educational Progress, undated) . 

MAEP tested young people's knowledge about energy in 1977. The 
examiners found that young adults were generally familiar with 
energy-related terminology and some practical conservation techniques. 
Most were aware of the problems energy shortages might cause in the 
future and were also aware that the position of the United States was not 
unique. However, over half of the young adults reported that they 
usually use a car to travel half a mile or less and most doubted that 
they could influence government or industry with regard to energy 
problems (National Assessment of Educational Progress, undated). 
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The NAEP examination of haalth awareness uncovered potentially 
serious gaps in the health and erorgency medical knowledge of young 
people. Between 30 and 40 percent of the young people did not know where 
to ^ply pressure to control severe arterial bleeding on an arm or leg; 
half did not know that a room must be ventilated when using a gas space 
heater; one third did not know ^^ch of four ccomon household subst mces 
wovdd put out a grease f irei and less than half knew how to treat a 
severe bum. While most understood basic nutritional concepts, many did 
not understand the potential dangers of severe obesity during the teen 
years. Only 62 percent could read and interpret a thermaaeter correctly 
(tiational Assessment of Educational Progress, December 1931) . 

5. Summary: Life Skills 

Information on uastery of life skills by young Americans is 
insufficient to permit confident conclusions. Information available from 
NAEP does, however, suggest several troubling trends. Specifically, NAEP 
results depict recent high school seniors as less knowledgeable about 
governmental and political affairs, less respectful of others, and less 
knowledgeable about art and music than their predecessors in the early 
seventies. In addition, NASP found significant gaps in the health, 
energy and consumer-related knowledge of 17-year-old Americans, Perhaps 
most disturbing, however, was the finding in several NAEP assessments 
that the ability of young Americans to think critically — to analyze or 
evaluate what they hear or read— has declined. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOME SUBGROUP DhTh 

It is difficult to interpret the aeaning of test score felines in 
California over the past two decades, since the coopbsition of the 
state's high school population has changed considerably during that 
period. This chapter eaeunines available data pertinent to how the 
changing cco^sition of California's hi?^ school students might have 
affected test score decline.^ 

1, Changes in High School Senior Population 

The current po^aation of hi^ school seniors is considerably more 
diverse racially than graduating classes in the late sixties and early 
seventies. Table VI-1 provides comparative information on the ethnic 
xaakeup of the senior classes of 1973 and 1979-30. As shown in this 
table, ethnic minorities comprise a larger proportion of the later senior 
class. 

Kb shovm in Table »I-2, ethnic minority students eoo^rise 
increasingly large fractions of the total student population as grade 
levels decrease. In the 1980 kindergarten class, minority students 
comprise 47,33 perxsent of the total student population? in grade 12, 
minority students coii^rise only 31.95 percent of the total. 

1-This study is limited to secondary analysis of available data. It 
is possible to do original data analysis that would separate some effects 
of an altered test population from the effects of lower achieveoftit 
levels. However, it was beyond the scope of this study to conduc •. the 
appropriate analysis. 
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TABLE Vl-1 

TWELFTH GBADE ENROLUSENT, CALIPOSNIA PUBLIC SCIOOLS 

1973 and 1979-80 



MINORITY 


1973 


1979-80 


PSBi:SNTAaE 
CHANGE 


AiaQzlcan Ii^an/Alaakan 

Asian/ Pacific Islander 

Bllipino 

Black 

Hispanic 

TOTAL MINORITY 


0.4 
3.1 

unknown 
7.9 
12.7 


.81 
4. SO 
1.26 
9.58 
15.80 


■♦■102 
■►45 
N/A 
4-21 
■i-24 


24.1 


31.95 


•►33 



SOURCE; 



California State Departxaent -^f Education. Racial and Ethnic 
Distribution of Staff and Students . In California Public 
Scdxools# 1979-80. Sacramento: 1981. 
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TABLE VI -2 J 
BNRC3LLMENT IN CALZFOHtIIA«'PtS%i£«IC 3CWD0LS 
By Grade Level and Racial Grov^^ 



GBADE 






RACIAL 


GROUP 






LEVEL 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


K 


0.66 


4.18 


1.66 


9.21 


52.77 


31.53 


6 


1,07 


4.2S 


1.52 


9.98 


60.19 


23.00 


12 


0.81 


4. SO - 


1.26 


9.58 


68.05 


15. S. 



^Racial Group J A « Aawrican Indian/Alaska Native 

B - Asiao/Pacif ic Islander 
C - Filipino 
D BlacJr' 
B - Whi* 
P » Hi;Spanic 



SOURCE: California State Department of Education. Racial and Ethnic 
Distribution of Staff and Students . In California PubUc 
Sdioola, 1979^0. Sacreunentoi 1981. 
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Projections for language minority groins show similar increases. 
Table VI-3 provides projections, by age grot^, for various language 
groups* There have been other changes in senior class composition during 
the past 10 to 20 years, such as an increased number of students fron 
single parent h<»nas. 

The panel of eiqperts advising this study agreed that changes in. the 
composition of the various test populations have contributed to changes 
in average tost scores* They also concluded that t!^ major score 
declines of the seventies were too big, and too pervasive across 
different student achievement levels, to be singly the result of 
compositional dianges* 

Although specific analysis of con^sitional effects are beyond the 
scope of this report, available data discussed below point to some trends 
pertinent to such an analysis* 

t 

2* Achievement Patterns for Students 
of Different Racial or Ethnic Backgrounds 

Virtually all of the many analyses of academic achievement patterns 
during the past two decades have documented lower average levels of 
achievement among minority grov^ students (excluding students of Asian 
ancestry) than among the majority population. James Coleman, in his 
1965-66 study of equal educational importunity, reported that twelfth 
grade achievement score averages for blacks were "about one standard 
deviation balow those of. * *whites, which means about 85 percent of the 
(black) scores are below the white average" (Coleman, 1967). In 1977 the 
Wirtz Commission reported a comparable picture for the SAT, with black 
students estimated to average appro:simately 100 points below the overall 
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TABLE VI -3 

t 

PROJECTIONS OP THS NCSi- OR LIMITED-BSGt-ISH SPEAKING POPULATION 

California 



CMXNCSC 

25-34. 
3S-34 
TOTAl. 

5-14 

r-5-34 
3S-54 
TOT At 



FRCNCM 



35-54 
53* 
TOTAL 



GCHrtAM 



3S-54 
55+ 
TOT AC 



ZTA1.IAM 

.35-54 

TOTAL 

jAPA«»esc 

33-54 
SS4 

TOTAL 

PORTUGUCSC 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 



SPAMZSH 



0-4 
5-14 
15-24 
29-34 
35-54 
SS+ 



45.0 
44. S 
19^.0 



44.1 

51.8 
52.7 
247.7 



33.2 
41.3 
137.2 



81,3 
123.1 
203. f 



iia.s 

2^.2 



90.2 
51 .A 

193.S 



A7.4 
140*9 



83.8 



303.0 
454. 1 
558.2 
83S.4 
440.8 
204*0 



pftOJCCTIOM TEARS 
1980 1989 1990 



46.2 
47.5 
212.2 



40.0 
55.5 
84.2 
2*4.0 



S*«7 
48.9 
14^.2 



84.7 
143.9 
302.7 



74.5 
140.4 
200.4 



94.1 
41.2 
20A.4 



79.9 
171.5 



89.3 



337.1 
428.7 
443** 
400.9 
721.4 
357.5 



53.0 
83.1 
:SS.3 



39.4 
41.1 
42.9 
280.3 



43*4 
53.2 
155.2 



94.9 
158.7 
321.4 



83.3 
152.8 
297.9 



107*5 
4**4 
21^.4 



94. 9 
182.1 



430.5 
444.3 
449.8 

707.4 
8*3.4 
414.5 



TOTAL 2970.4 3148.1 3804.0 



59.1 

40.9 
238.0 



43.7 
43.8 

72.1 
294.2 



72.7 
54.0 
144.0 



;il.2 
147.1 
339.5 



95.4 
140.8 
314.7 



123.3 
70.1 
231.8 



91.4 

192.4 



1999 



J1.7 
49.4 
249.3 



48.5 

59.* 
82.2 
310.2 



82.9 
58.7 
171. S 



12*. 7 
175.0 
388.4. 



108.9 
148.4 
329.* 



242.7 



YXOOXSH 



85* 
TOTAL 



43.3 
84.2 



75.0 
89.7 



81.4 
98.3 



484.8 
788.4 
434.8 
788.4 

1089.8 
4*9.4 

4308.2 



88. 9 

100,7 



810.4 
937.0 
4*8.9 
794.2 

1292.* 
82* •9 

4830.0 



90.0 
105.4 



200O 



t7.2 
73,3 
288.9 



49.2 
84.4 
89.2 
322f.l 



90.0 
42.9 
178.4 



137.* 
187.7 
3*9.3 



118.3 
180.* 
342.3 



140.8 182.* 
73.4 78.7 



S.l 



95.8 102.7 
201.8 209.2 



94.8 100.2 104.9 109.0 



529.0 

1017.3 
787.3 
778.2 

1802.8 
408.2 

5374.1 



96.8 

109,8 



WWJJSCTIOMf OXVCK XN 1000' 8 OF XWDXWXOUALS 

SOURCE: Macias, Reynaldo. -Projections of the NELB Population for 

Contiguous Age Groups." Unpublished, tos Angeles: University 
of Southern Calif omiar 1982. 
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maan score on the Verbal and about 115 points lower on the Mathematical 
part of the SAT. A Califomia-specif ic study conducted by the University 
^of California in 1978 documented disproportionately low rates of 
poatsecondary eligibility attainment for black and Chicano students: 
Minority hi^ school graduates achieved eligibility to attend one of 
California's public four-year universities at only one-third to cne-half 
the rate of white high 8<diool graduate s» 

There are oany signs, however, that the magnitude of the gap ^^tween 
minority and white students is decreasing slowly— at least on the 
national level (Burton and Jones, 1982). In most subject area 
assessments conducted by MAEP, minority students improved their position 
slightly relative to the national average. For exan^la, on the 1979 
writing assessment, the differences between 17-year-old black and white 
students "narrowed on all* but one of the writing tasks." Over the three 
assessments of reading, black 9- and 13-year-olds made some gains in 
literal and inferential coo?>rehension and in reference skills. In social 
studies, "Hispanics. . .decline less than the entire group of 17-year-old 
students." In mathematics, "Black students at ages 9 and 13 performed 
closer to the national level in the 1978 assessment than they did in 
1973." But the progress is uneven: In on^ subject, 9- and U'-^a&X'olds 
progress relative to the national average, while 17-year-olds hold their 
ground; in another, the situation is reversed.^ 



^The results of cognitive tests administered in conjunction with 
the STCES longitudinal studies of the high school graduating classes i 
1972 and 1980 also suggest a alight reduction over time in the diffe 
between white and black performance levels (Fetters, 1982). 
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On tha aolleg«-bound lavBl, « racent release from The Collage Board 
indicates that gains by blacks and other minority students on the 1982 
Scholastic Aptitude Test ware largely i-asponsible for the first increase 
in the national average scores in nineteen years. Between 1981 and 1982 
blade students' scores rose by an average of nine points on the verbal 
it'^m and four points on the quantitative exam; whites gainad two points 
on tha verbal and nothing on the <iuantitative. Bowaver, minority 
students still trailed their white counterparts by a considerable 
margin. Current data are summarised in Table VI -4. 

Unfortunately, the major source of data on California high school 
seniors doas not include ethnic indentif iers. Thus, it is not directly 
possible to trace changes over time in the achievement levels of 
California st\|dent8 from different raci^.l groups or to compare progress 
in California with that at the national lavel. 

\ 

3. Achievanent Pattams for Students with 
Different Family Backgrounds (Income and Parental Education) 

In general, students whose parents are either low-income or not 
highly educated do not score as well as their more advantaged peer^ on 
atandardized teats and other measures of achievement. Like ethnic 
minority students, however, these students appear to be gaining srane 
gxound xelative to the norm. HASP reports, for example, suggest that 
students from the "disadvantaged-urban group* are registering gains in 
most subject areas. 

m 

In California, information on parental education levels has been 
collected as a part of CAP for three years. As shown in Table VI-5, 
Surrey of Basic Skills scores are directly related to the level of 
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TABLE VI -4 
SIT 3008^ BY RACE 
ttetional, X982 





VERBAL 




qPANTlTATIVE 


American Indiana 


391 




425 


Asian Aaaricax&s 


397 




513 


Mainland Puerto Rlcana 


361 




396 


ttexican Amardcans 


373 




415 


Blades 


332 




362 


Whites 


442 




483 


national Average 


424 




466 



SOORCSx San Francisco Chronicle. "How Race, Inc«ae Figure in SAT 
Scores*** San Franciscoj October 5, 1982. 
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^ TABLE Vl-5 

CAtlfOMlIA SURVEY OP 3ASIC SKILLS I GRM)E TWELVE SCORES FOR READIKO AND MATHEMATICS 
By Parental Educational Levelr 1978«79 'fiirougfa 1980-81 ^ * 











j reading 


Matheroatica 


Hishest sducation 

level of 
student's parent 


Pftr^it or stuoenca 


Averace Scores 


Changes 


Average Scores 


Changes 


1978-79 


1979-80 


1980-81 


1978- 


79 1979-80 


1980-81 


T97fl-79 

to 
1979-80 


1979- 80 ' 
to 

1980- 81 


1578-79 1979-80 


1980-81 


W78-79 

to 
1979-80 


to 
1980-81 


State total 


100.0* 


100.0* 


100.0* 


63.2 


— : — ■ 

63.1 


"63.4 


-0.1 


+0.3 


66.5 


66.8 


68.0 


+0.3 


♦i.a . 


Advanced degree 


16.4 


17.1 


17.4 


70.1 


69.8 


69»9 


-0^3 


+0.1 


74.7 


75.0 


75.7 


40.3 


♦0.7 


' ftxir-year csUege 


18.0 ^ 


18.4 


IS. 8 


67.2 


66.9 


67.1 


-0.3 


40.2 


71.5 


71.7 


72.6 


♦0.2 


+0.9 


Some college 


2fi.6 


26.8 


27.1 


64.6 


64.5 


64.6 


-0.1 


+0.1 


67.3 


67.8 


68.6 


+0.5 


+0.8 


High school 
graduate 


26.0 • 


24.9 


23.9 


59.4 


59.3 , 


59.7 


-0.1 


♦0.4 


61.5 


61.9 


63.3 


♦0.4 


+1.4 


W5t a high school 
graduate 


11.3 


11.0 


10.9 


53.5 


• 53.5 


54.1 

1 


-0— 


■ +1.4 


55.9 


56.7 


58.3 


♦0.8 


♦1.6 

• — 



^Includes 1,7 percent non- response in 1978-79, 1.8 percent in 1979-80, and 1.8 percent in 
1980-81. 

SOURCE: California Assessment Program. Student Achievement in California Schools; Annual Report, 
1981. Sacramentoj State Department of Education, 1981. 
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parental aducation. In 1979, students whose parents had advanced degrees 
averaged 70.1 in reading and 74.7 in natheaatics? students whose parents 
did not graduate from high adiool scored 16.6 points lower in reading and 
ia.8 points lower in nathexaatics. By 1981, however, these differences 
had nairowed slightly to 15.8 points in reading and 17.4 points in aath. 

CAP also collects information on parental ocev^tions, but only for 
students in grades 3 and 6. A review of these data, however, ^iso shows 
a clear link between the parent's occupation and the child' achievement 
level. As with parental education levels, however, the gap between 
students from families at the top of the occi^tional ladder and those at 
the bottom narrowed slightly during the past several years. 

4. Achievement Patterns for Students 
in the Lov-st and Hig^st Achievanent Deciles i 

Trends in mean scores do not, of course, tell the whole story about 
academic achievement trends. For this reason, it is useful to observe 
any unusual patterns at the high and low ends of the achievement 
£5>ectrum. General information on apparent trends is presented for each 
group below. 

a. Low Achievinq Students 

Virtually all sources of data on trends in student performance agree 
that no group has made as much progress as the low achieving students 
during the past 5-10 years. On assessments suggesting a decline in 
student achievement, the declines have generally been smaller at the low 
end of the achievement srale. On assessments shoV^ing increases in 
student achievement, the low-end students have generally increased at a 
higher rate than other students. 
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California AssessBwat Program data also show this trend. At most 
levels tested, low achieving students have ia^roved their scores relative 
to those of middle and high a<diieving students. Table VI -6 provides 
percentile score inf onaation for the grade twelve math testa administered 
between 1975-76 and 197^-80. Students in each of the bottom four deciles 
iaproved their sccras over this five-year period! scores for the 
remaining group declined. Similarly, the decline in twelfth grade 
reading scores between 1975-76 and 1979-80 was smaller for the lowest 10 
percent of the students than for any other group exc^t the W.ghest 
decile. 

b. High Achieving Students 

Several recent reviews of performance data suggest that the better 
students in our schools are showing the greatest score declines (Borkow, 
1982? University of' California, 1981). Most of the data reviewed for 
this repo^ support this conclusion, but not without leaving some room 
for doubt « 

On the national level, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress has reported disproportionate declines among hi^ achieving 
students li reading, literature, and writing. In 'general, students had 
the most difficulty with tests of higher-level skills. Performance in 
most rudimentary skills areas has increased, but these gains have not 

carried ov^ into higher level skills. 

i 

This trend is consistent with achievement trends for the 
college-bound population. In general, the declines on the major college 
admissions tests have been greater than declines on tests administered t( 
all high school seniors (Cleary and McCandless, 1976). 
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TABLE VI -6 

SIJHVSy OF BASIC SKZLX^ 
PERCENT CORBKT AT SELECTED ffPODBNT PBHCESTILE SANK POINTS 

Grada Tdralvtt'-tbith 



YEAR OF TESTING 



PERCENTILE' 


1975-76 


■ ■ j 
1976-77 


lin7-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 ' 


CHAD8E 1975-76 


90 


93*9 


93.7 


93.8 


73 .O 






80 


86.5 


86.2 


86.5 


86.3 


86.4 


-0.1 


70 


80.4 


79.9 


80.2 


80.0 


80.2 


-0.2 


60 


74.4 


73.8 


74.1 


73.9 


74.2 


-0.2 


50 


68.5 


67.8 


68.1 


68.0 


68.3 


-0.2 


40 


62.1 


61.5 


61.8 


61.8 


62.3 


0.2 


30 


55.4 


54.8 


55.1 


55.2 


55.7 


0.3 


20 


47.6 


47.0 


47.4 


47.6 


48.2 


0.6 


10 


37.1 


36.6 


37.0 


37.4 


37.8 


0.7 



SOURCE: California State Departiaent of Education. "California Survey of 
Basic skills* Percentage Correct at Selected Student Percentage 
Rate Points." Unpublished. Sacramentos 1981. 
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At the highest skill levels, SAT results for the natioaal population 
suggest a decline in the ntnaber of top-level scores on both tests. In 
1972, for example, sone 11 percent of the test takers oompUea scores of 
600 or better on the verbal temtt by 1981, only 7 percent had 600+ 
•corns. In raw nunbers, sooe 116,000 graduates scored above 600 in 1972; 
only sooe 70,000 students scored at this level in 1981. Similarly, in 
mathematics, some 16 percent of the test takers in 1972 achieved scores 
of 600 or betterf by 1981, only 14 percent had 600+ scores. 

The Wirts Commission carefully reviewed ttose f igurr s and concluded 
that the decreases in the i^por achievement areas were no greater than 
those at other levels. Thus, these declines were interpreted to reflect 
the pervasiveness of the score decline phenomenon, rather than 
extraordinary declines at the top. 

Within Calif olcnia, C&P data on the Survey of Basic Skills test of 
reading show smaller declines in the top two deciles than in all otner 
deciles (except the bottom decile noted earlier). On the Survey of Basic 
Skills mathematics test, on the other hand, the scores of students in all 
of the top five deciles declined, whereas those below the mean 
increased. In general, then, it i^pears that total performance of high 
scoring students in California declined at a greater rate than that of 
low scoring students, but the difference was not substantial. However, 
the score declines of college- bound students is significantly greater 
than the declines for the total high school population. 

At the higher end of the achievement scale the trend is similar. As 
can be seen in Tabla VI -7, the proportion of California tost takers 
receiving scores of 600 or better on the SAT-Math declined from 16.11 to 
15.73 percent between 1976 and 1981, even though the mean SAT -Math score 
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during that |»«rlod increased by 5 points. Similarly, the number of 60 Of 
scores on the SAT-Varbal declined from 7.95 to 7.26 of the California 
test takers— but the mean score also decreased (by 4 points) over this 
tixfte period* 

\ review of The College Board achievement tests in English and 
aathematicsr which generally asasura more advanced skills than the SIT 
examinations, crystallises the probleas—at least in these two skill 
axeas. Table VI -8 provides information on achievement test scores above 
600 in English, Math I, and Math II. The proportion of California 
students with test scores of 600 or batter declined between 1976 and 
1981. The largest declines occurred on the Math I and English 
Composition tests. (There were, however, some" increases on other 
achievement tests.) . 

This pattern of larger declines at the highest achievement levels is 
conf imed in a recent University of California analysis of student 
preparation. In that report, OC documented significantly greater score 
declines ampng its new students — the elite from California high 
schools — than among Calif omians generally (University of California, 
1981). 

5. Differential Achievement Patterns 
for Male and Female Students 

Recent NAEP results provide some evidence that tiie traditional 
pattern of academic achievawnt— in which males perform better in 
quantitative fields and females perform better in verbal fields— may be 
changing. The 1980 reading assessment shows that itales improved their 
position on average. The mathematics assessments also reveal a narrowing 
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TABLB VI-7 
S^T SQOR]^ ABOVE 600 ' 
California Test Takers » X976 and 1981 





SAT-V 






TSAR 


* 


% 


» 


% 


1976 
1981 


3,639 
7,272 


7.95 
7.26 


17,508 
15,752 


16.11 
15.73 



SOURCE: The CoUoge Board. Admiaaions Testing Program R eports. New 
York: 1981i The College Board. Admisalona "testing Program 
Reports . New Yorki 1976. 
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TABUS VZ-3 

THE COLLEGE BOARD ACHIE7BMB61T TEST SCORSS OVER 600, WGtlSH AND MATH 

California Teat Takers, 1976 and 1981 





tIATH Z 


MATH ZX 




SH 


YEAR 


» 




# 


% 




% 


1976 
1981 


6,295 
S,472 


31.39 
21.71 


3,449 
4,502 


80.41 
75,91 


8,048 
5,635 


26.73 
18.65 



SOORCSt The College Board. admissi<»is Testing Program Reports . New 
Yorks 1981? The College Board. A<Miasiona Testing Program 
Reports . Itew Yorki 1976, 
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txond, with feaaioa inpjfoving their position. On the other hand, 
Bola/f afflale acora differanoss did not change in %rriting or science 
(National Assessment for Bduoational ?ro^ss, various) • 

Howttvar, within the collage-bound population, taan now outsdore woiaan 
on all fronts. Since the sixties, laan have wxtparforoed wooan in the 
SAT-Varbal, and thay have widened their lead since than (Hamischfeger 
and Wiley, 1976) . In natheaatica, SAT score inf omation suggests that 
aale/£«nale differences are becooing greater. Table 71-9 provides a 
comparison of SAT acore inforaation for male and female test takers 
nationally between 1972 and 1980. 

Since the late seventies, 17-year-old girls gained on the boys in 
mathematics in California, but atUl avjsraged significantly below them. 
In reading, boys made steady progress on the girls beginning in 1975-76, 
with the male average moving ahead of the female average in 1980-81. 

Trends within the California college-bound population between 1974 
and 1981 were similar to the national population in verbal skills but 
subtly different in math. Men scored higher than waaen on the verbal 
test, and the difference between them increased from 9 points in 1374 to 
15 points in 1981. Men also scored higher in mathematics, but their lead 
decreased slightly from 55 points to 54. 

As noted earlier in this report, California students performed 
slightly abov? the national average on the SAT test in 1981, On the 
average, California men outscored their national counterparts by 15 
points? woman outscored their counterparts by 7 points. 
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TASUS VI -9 
162^ SaT SOOR^ BY SEX 
liational, 1972 and 1981 



YEAR 




SAT-V 


SAT-M 


1972 


M&les 


4S4 


505 




Fttoalea 


452 


461 




Dlffaxoaoe 


2 


44 


1980 




428 


491 




Faoalss 


420 


443 




Diffasftnea 


8 


48 



SOOnCSi The Colloge Board. Atolaaions Testing Progran Reports . New 
York: l'»81f The College Board. Admissions Ttoatlng Prograra 
Reports. New Yorks 1972. 
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6* Sunra&ryt Outconas for Sel9et.ed Subgzoups 



Test score declines la the seventies may in part have been the result 
of changes in the composition of California's hi^ school student 
population. The nuaber of students fron racial and language minority 
^g^ups has increased substantially over the last decade, and family 
structure Axid size have also changed* l^evertheless, the teat score 
declines were too large and pervasive to be solely the result of these 
cocq^sitional changes* 

i 

Minority students, and students from families with low incocms and 
education levels, have adiieved considerably lower average test scores 
than vrtiita-Anglo students, both in CaUfomia and nationally. In 
California, substantie^ly fewer minority than white-Anglo students have 
been eligible to attend four-year postsecondai./ institutions. 
Nationally, this achievement gap is slowly decreasli^. 

During the last five to ten years, the greatest ia^jrovement in test 
scoras has been among low achieving students, both nationally and in 
California, whereas high achievir g students have shown the greatest test 
score declines* 

Test scores have declined more for women than for man. In tests of 
verbal skills, i— Ics have on the average recently performed relatively 
better than females, thereby narrowing the usual male-female gap on these 
achievwaent tests. Females did relatively better in mathematics, but 
male-female differences have not changed in writing or science. For 
college-abound students, however, men now score higher than women on all 
subjects, and this gap appears to be widening. These national 
differences also hold for California, except for math, where women's 
scores are not as faur behind those of men as is the case nationally. 
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A DBSCRXFTIOi} OF I^TA AND INFORMATION SOTTRCES 

This appendix describes the data and information sources that have 
heen used or referred to in this report. In addition, the data-gathering 
techniques, aaa^le size, and relevant «faaknesses of tl» various data 
sources are discussed. Although the number of data sources may seem 
large, these sources do not provide a coo^rehenaive picture of student 
perfotmance. Data eure not available to assess many important goals of 
education. 

The statewide data in California in particular are incomplete. 
First, longitudinal data on individual student performance are not 
collected. Thus, inferences about changing levels of achievement are 
subject to question because of ^langes in the test-taking population. 
Second, none of the key data collections on California students currently 
permits analysis by race or socioeconomic status- Third, frequent 
changes in the California Assessmen Program's high schoo^ senior test and 
the lack of an effective means of relating California performance to 
national norms make trend analysis 'especially difficult. Fourth, 
students are not examined between grades six and twelve, so 
Identification of trouble spots is severely limited. Finally, only 
limited information exists on performaiwe in areas outside of reading, 

writing, and mathematics. Data onvscience achievement or civic knowledge 

\ 

t 

are siapiy not collected. 
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A, 800RCBS OP IWgOSmTION ON GSNBRAL HIGH SCHOOL OOTCOMSS 
1. High School Gradvxation Rates ^ 

California has no central system for identifying the ntiaber 
of students who drop out before gradvuiting from hi^ sduxsl* 
Generally, the same is true nationally^ There are, however, 
several sources of relevant Information and several formulas 
frequently used to calculate school enrollment and graduation 
rates. 

a* Bureau of the Census national School Snrollnent Figures 

These data are available axmually fraaa tii& Bureau, but 
do notPinclude state brealcdowns. The numbers are generally 
considered to be s«newhat inflated. 

b. Comparisons Between Total Pn^ulation Sstiaates and Actual 
Public and Private School Enrollment information 

These cc^i^ariaons are available for, California from the 

State Department of Finance. Birollment inforniAtion is 

collected by public school officials at the beginning of each 

school year. It is believed to underestimal^e private school 

enrollment emd to overestimate public school enrollsMint, due 

to its collection date. 

c. Attrition pata 

This method contrasts the number of students entering 
the ninth graSe with the number of students who enter the 
twelfth grade three years later. It does not account for in- 
or out-migration, nor does it- address the matter of students 
dropping out during grade twelve. However, attrition data 
cin be useful in suggesting trends, and these data are 
available for California and the United States. 
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a, gstlaates of sradtiates as a Perceatage of X8- Year-Olds 

Thasa data are available^ frpn the national Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) for the nation as a whole. In 
California, data on the nuiabers of public and private high 
school graduates are collected annually by the State 
Departoent of Education? these can be con^ared with relevant 
census data for the state. 

tt, 1976 Survey of Injoae and Education — P.S* Departaent of 
Sducation 

This survey was developed in order to correct an 
apparent oistake in count^ing the nuxaber of children living in 
poverty by the 1970 censjis. It consisted of a random survey 
of households and %Mis designed to provide reliable 
state-by-state estimates of the principal activities of all 
household members. The results of this survey are considered 
the most reliable estimate of school attendance rates; 
unfortunately, it was a one-time only activity, so data are 
available' only for 1976. , 
2. in-Sehool Performance 

There is no single source of information on the grades high 
school students receive over time. Instead, data from the 
following studies can be combined to provide a general picture of 
student in-class performance. 

a. tICES National longitudinal Studies— 1972 and 1980 

, The NCES national longitudinal studies of the high 
school senior classes of 1972 and 1980 include 
student-reported data on high school grades. Separata 
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infoxmation on California respondents is available for the 
1980 survey only. (See pages A-11 and A- 12, below, for a 
fuller description of the surveys*) 

Scholastic Aptitude Test ( S&T )/A?aerican College Testing 
Program (ACT) t Student Descriptive Questionnaires 

Students ^tho take either the SAT or the A^ (see 

l^pandix B for more information) are asked to provide 

information on their personal characteristics, high school 

experiences, and postsecondary plans to the testing 

services. Both firms generate annual reports sumarising the 

overalrl grade-point averages and grade averages in designated 

subject areas for students taking their tests. 

California Postsecondary gducation Commission (CPEC) 
Eligibility Survey 

The CPjSC periodically assesses the rates at which 

California hic^ school graduates attain eligibility to enter 

the University of California (IJC) and the California State 

tmiversity (CSD) . If the study turns \^ any discrepaniiies 

between current admission requirements and the "State Haster 

Plan" guideline that UC draw from the upper eighth of high 

school graduates and CSO frma the upper one-third, these 

institutions are expected to recalibrate their admissions 

criteria. 

Such an eligibility study was ;;:^rformed in 1967 j A 
random ^ample of transcripts from hi 0i "school graduates was 
evaluates by university personnel as if they had been 
submitted by ^plicants. The following year, admisaions 
standards in the two institutions were modified to conform 
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with tha Master Plan, h second study, this time coobined 
with an esetansive survey effort to obtain information on the 
high school and post-hie^ scl^l activities of 197S high 
school graduates, was conducted diuring 1976-77 using the 
class of 1975 « Soae 10,000 high school transcripts were 
evaluated for this study. Based on the findings, UC and CSO 
admissions standards were modified in 1978. Both studies 
provide some paaasure of high school grading practices over 
time. 

d. Postsecondary Inf orcM^tion Systems 

Virtually all four-year colleges and s<saa two-year 
institucions keep records of the high school grade averages 
of their enteriJig students. These are generally not directly 
compareQ>le over time due to occasional changes in scissions 
requirements, but do provide sooie indications of trends. 
Unfortunately, systemwide data are not always available. 
Further, due to differences in the way grade averages are 
computed (e.g., overall, overall-academic, "A-F«* grade point 
average), interinstitutional comparisons or figures 
combining, for exas^le, all four-year colleges are impossible. 

Postsecondary Participation Hates 

a. California College-Going Rates and Coaamnity College Transfers 
Ccllsge-going rates are calculated annually by the CPEC 
by comparing the number of hi#i school gradtjates during a 
given academic year with the number of "first-time" freshman 
entering postsecondary education the following fall. These 
provide a measure both of changes in college-going rates over 
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tizBB and ot changing institutional preferances. This method 
does not, of course, take delayed attendance patterns into 
account, nor does it deal with students who attend 
out-of-state institutions, or with the overs stintation problem 
posed by students who drop out early in the first year* 
Further, at the cocsmunity college level no distinctions are 
laade between students enrolled in a full transfer-oriented 
curriculum and t^uise enrolled in one art practice course* 
Also, since one does not need to be a hi^i school graduataf to 
enroll in a caaounity college, some non-graduates are 
included in college enrollment figures (California 
Fostsecondary Bdueation Coomiasion, 1381) • 
Beyond Hi^ School Graduation t Who Goes to College? 

In this folloMup survey of the 1975 graduates whose 
transcripts ware evaluated in the CPSC eligibility study (see 
above), respondents were asked to provide infonuation on 
college attendance during the 2-2/2 years following high 
school graduation. Because of an axtrembly high response 
rate from high achievers and a low response rate from low 
achievers, even the weighted estimates from this report may 
overestimate attendance rates* Also, like the CPEC data, 
students vho took only a minimal number of \inits at a 
community collage are include i in the "college-going* 
p<^ulationa. The information is usefvd, though, in that it 
doesn't include only those students who went directly on to 
college and also because it includes data on students opting 
to attend vocational schools and out-of-state colleges. 
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c. VSC&S HationaX l^pngitudinal Studias 

The NCBS National Longitudinal Study of the Class of 
1972 has pariodically quizzed its participants about their 
postaeooadary eduoational activities. Data are available on 
the full national seusple. The sample for the newer 1980 
study, in v^ch California students are identified 
separately, has yet to be survayed regarding actual college 
attendance patterns. The original survey did, however, 
include infozsiation on college plans (see Appendix B) . 

Perf ornance in postsecondary Bducation 

In general, available data on postsecondary performance only 

include grades received during the first year. These data are 

not available for either the state or the nation as a whole. 

a. Postsecondairy Scholarshiig/PerfoCTaiwe iteporta 

The tJniveraity of California has kept centralized 
infonaation on the first year grades of new freshasan for aaany 
years. These are available for each school sending graduates 
to the Ohiversity and for the state as a whole, and are sent 
to principals and superintendents annually. The university 
also calculates a "grade point differential" that compares 
the high school grade average in the so-called "A-P subjects" 
with the first year grade average at the ttoiversity. The 
California State University system has just cai^leted its 
first centralized student performance report this year. It- 
contains information similar to that provided by OC, and is 
expected to be generated annually* 
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Youth Si^oyaent 

a. pnited States Departaant of Labor Data 

The United States Oepartmsat of I*ahor prodwea 
statistical infozmation on ttsqployment rates by age and 
educational level. These are available for the nation and 
for California. 

b. California Sagloyiiant Developaent Department (SDD) Data 

The state BX^ generates iqpecial analyses of California 
employment data. Zn 1980, a study of youth ea^loynent was 
ccBspleted. In-depth studies of trends in high technology and 
other specialised fields have also been generated* 

B. ACADEMIC SKILLS 

1, International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achiev«n»nt (ISA) 

^e lEA studies, %rtiich include em assessment of oatheaatics 

achievement during the mid-aixtiesi and an assesoaent of scletuse, 

reading ooo^rehension, literature, civic education, French as a 

foreign language, and English as a foreign language during the 

" early seventies i re]^eaent the only coo^rehensive source of 

multinational student achievement information. The tests were 

developed by international subject matter committees, pretested 

in at least 4 countries, and administered to sample populations 

in 22 countries. Participating countries generally tested 3 

specific student p<^ttlations (full-time students age 10-10.11, 

full-time students age 14-14.11, full-time students in the final 

year of secondary education) and a fourth population of their own 
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choosii^. 7h« united States tested 4 stratified aaapie of 
^proacinatelj^ 3;GCC students per age group in each avtbject area; 
the results were extenaively wei^ted dua to significant 
differences betvniMi designed and achieved sas^les (Wolf, 1977), 

ZntemationaX craaparispns o^ student achietRBoent, 
particularly those tealing with the final year of secondary 
eduoationr are frau^t with a nuBiber of problems. First, there 
are apparently significant differences as»ng countries in the 
aiaount cf guessing on testa of this sort* The ISA researchers 
dealt with this problea by eaploying a formula to correct; for 
guessing. Second, due to differing ag|s for the start of formal 
education and different currioular structures, students of 
similar ages do not necessarily have similar quantities of 
schooling. ZBA. results have not been adjiuited for these 
differences. 

Finally, because schooling is in no case coo^ulsory during 
the final year of secondary education, the results for these 
peculations must be interpreted with care. The United States, 
for exeuaple, retained some 75 percent of the age group in the 
twelfth grade during the testing period; the equivalent program 
in England enrolled^ome 2 0 percent of the age gtovp, in France 
29 percent, ^ Germany 9 percent, and in Sweden 45 percent. In 
order to produce results for more nearly ccmparable peculations, 
I'Sk researchers (see, for example, Husen, 1979i Wolf, 1977) have 
isolated data on the relative performance of the top 9 percent of 
the student population (and, in seaae cases, of the top 4 percent 
and 1 percent as well). The 9 percent figure was selected 
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because Germany , the participating country with the leaat nuiabar 
of young peopio in its fin<\j^ fear of secondary adxioation, had a 9 
percent "holding power." While selection factors undoubtedly 
still have soste influence hare, these data are store useful for 
noBt purposes than the gross numbers. 
"Rie liational Assesttaent of Sducational Progress (NASP) 

HA]^ is a f edsrallyf unded program— <^eratad under the aegis 
of the Sducation Cconiission of the States— to assess lind report 
on national trends in student achiavsaaant. Governed by an 
independent Asaessraent Policy CoBoaittae, and dra^ng heavily on 
the knowledge 4nd slcills of professional educators, NASP (1) 
identifies educational objectives generally ace^ted by schools, 
scholars, and oitisensi (2) develops questions or "ejcarcises" to 
aeasure the extent to whilh these objectives are being achieved; 
and (3) administers the exercises to people selected through 
stratified probability saapllng procedures. The assesaaents 
normally focus on 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds, although other 
populations are tested on occasion. 

Each assessnent, which covers one or two beaming areas, 
includes 60,000-90,000 teat takers, although ndt all ccHaplete the 
same test booklets. HASP is required by law to test performance 

> 

in reading, mathematics, and writing every five years. Periodic 
testing has also been conducted in science, social 
studies/citizenship, literature, music, art, and 
career/occupational development. Test information on special 
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areas liko Qonsuaer skills and haalth knowledge is also 
reported. Assessaent inforatation is available as follows: 



Mritingi 1969-70 » 197 3-74 1 1978-79 

Matliwaatiost 1972-73 r 1977-78 

sciences 1969-70 f 1972-73 1 1976-77 

social Studiass 1971-72i 1975-76 

Citiaenships 1969-70 1 1975-76 

Readings 1970-71? 1974-75* 1979-80 

Musics 1971-72; 1978-79 

Arts 1974-751 1978-79 
Special Rsportss 

- S»olitical n&owledge & Attitudes: 1969-76 

- 1^1 th Awareness: 19V 7 

- ConmsBsr Skills: 1978 

- Adult Work Skills: 1978 



Separate data are available for various regions of the 
country, but not for states. Data are also arrayed in ethnic 
groupings , by socioeconomic chajracteristics, and for a number of 
other st'odent diaracteristics. Raports are particularly useful 
in providing sao^les of the types of inf onnation or skills laost 
young people possess. They are also helpful in distinguishing 
between "rudifflantary* and advanced or c(»tplex skills within each 
subject area. 

NCBS National Longitudinal Sttadies of High School Seniors 



a. The National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 
1972 

This is an ongoing project of the National Center for 
Education Statistics to monitor the educational, vocational, 
and personal development of 1972 high school seniors across 
the nation. The initial study asked some 19,000 students to 
coQ^lete a questionnaire about their experiences during high 
school and their plans for the future, and to take a 
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69-ainute tast battery (16,683 oooipXied}^ . Additional 
infoxxution was t^lleeted froa school administrators. Zn 
1973-74 »liCES cond^ted the first follow^^ stirvay of ^ 
participants in th^ initial study (15,635 of tha originals, 

t 

took part, as well M K»e 5,715 others, some of whom were 
added to the sample)^ h second Collowq* survey was C 
administered in 1974r75, a third in 1976-77, and a fourth in 

! t 

1979«80, saoh of th^sa focused dh p^st-school activities, 
especially those elated to college and work. 

Data f roo the original study and from the follow:^ 
sxirveys are available for general tise and have served as a 
basis for considerable research, ka of 1981, some 320 
reports using this data had been ident^ied by SCBS (Taylor, 
et al., 1981). jAlthou^ calif omians can be identified in 
the full pi^ulation, concerns about the representativeness of 
the state sas^le have precluded analysis of the data on this 
basis. 

Hi^h School and Beyond (HS S S?? A National Loggitudinal 
Study for the 1980a 

HS & B is the second in a program of longitudinal 
studies under the sponsorship of NCES. The study design 
seeks to collect essentially the same type of data as were 
collected by the first study, with two exceptions. First, 
HS & B addresses elements bf the educational process not 
covered in the first study, including parents* aapirat4.ons 
for tiieir children and teacher as^essoents of participating 
students. Second, in an effort to "permit an estimation of 
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l«ar&inj and of school •ffttous in the last two years of high 
sohcK}!*" hi^ sohool sophoBoras were added to the sas^le and 
will be zetested and surveyed in 1982 (tiCES, 1S81) . 

SS 6 B data are available for participating students 
fzoD calif oraia« Some 2,400 California hi^ school seniors 
in 102 public high schools participated in the base year 
study (along with teachers and administrative personnel). 
7his sasqple was subjectedi to careful sorutii^ by the 
California state Dspartstent of Education and was detexmined 
to be reasonably representative* 

The cognitive test results are the sost useful for 
establishing acadwoio skill levels. The test used in as & B 
for the 28,00 O-meiBber senior cohort was k^t "essentially the 
sasw as the 1972 senior batteryf (Heyne and Hilton, 1982), 
but was shortened ecoewhat to make way for additional items* 
The test for the 30,000-Q^mber sqphoaore cohort was designed 
to be more senaitiVv^ to cognitive growth, particularly when 
addressing material likely to be covered in school rather 
than general ability measures. Both tost batteries are 
really a collection of subtests, each included for a 
different purpose (Heyns and Hilton, 1982}. The reliability 
and validity of the test data appear adequate for general 
purpos#8« 

fk9 of this time only preliminary analyses ocs^aring the 
zesults of the reading and vocabulary tests in 1972 and 1980 
are available from NCES, It is anticipated that these will 
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b« published within tha year. No comparison of parf ormance 
in oatheoatioa is yet available. 

CoflBaonly u— d atudant aghS^enawat taafeg^ Ineittdiog the Iowa Tests 
of Sdtocitional ^vgl^aant (ITED) , the Taat of AeadaaioProgreas 
(TAP)» tha SwTttffntial T« ta of gdttoational grogregs (STSP)» and 
the Co^rehanaiiy gita of Baaic Skills (CTS3) 

Savaral atuidiaa aire available tracing student aeoraa on 

various adminittratioas pf the above tests (see Cleaxy and 

HoCandless, IpSi Hamischferger and Wiley, 1975? Borkow, 1982). 

Additional information is available from the publishers of the 

testa. 

c 

Colleqs; Aptitude Tests, Including the Scholastic Aptitude Teat 
(SAT), the Aaterican Coll^qa Test (ACT), and The College Board's 
AchievMBent Tests 

a. The SchoLMTtic latitude Tost 

Tha SAT was designed during tlM 1920s to assist colleges, 
in evaluating the extent to which their ^plicants for 
admission %fere prepared to undertake college- level work. 
Scores on the ejBua are ^narally used to si^plement high 
school grades and other admissions criteria eo^loyed by 
selective institutions in choosing their freshaan clasps. 
As a geaoral rule, hljl^'schdol grades are considered to be 
the best predictor of college performance, but the addition 
of SAT scores to grade-based admissions criteria ordinarily 
improves their predictive value. 

llearly one million high school seniors take the SAT each 
year. The test takers represent approximately dae-quarter of 
their age group, and nearly one-third of the high school 
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graduata pq?aXation. About half of the students bound for 
oolXftge take the SkT, with st\tdants anticipatin? entering a 
four-year iastitution disproportionately represented. 

The ShT iiMludes both Verbal and Nath^aatics sections, 
each of which is scored on a scale from 200 to BOO. 
According to a recent report, the Matheoatics section of the 
test "requires as background aatheoaties typically taught in 
grades one throu^ nine." However, the test is belie^d to 
measxire reasoning and probleo-solving abilities rather than 
foxmal knowledge (^e College Board, 1981) . The Verbal 
section is designed to assess reading skills and 
understanding of word relationships. Four areas are 
covered t antonyms, analogies, sentence coo^letion, and 
reading oonprehansion. Results in these areas are combined 
to produce verbal subscores in reading and vocabulary. Since 
1975, a TuBt of Standard Written English (TSW?) has also been 
included as a part of the SAT lottery. 

It is important to note that the SAT does not measiure 
the general effectiveness of secondary schools, nor does it 
measure the achievement of secondary school students. 
Rather, scores reflect the preparation of many college-bound 
Students to perform college-level work. Test items are 
formulated to predict acad^sxic grades in college, " 
particularly those acquired during the fresimian year (Wirtz, 
1977). 
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Betwssn 1975 and 1977, the SkT was subjected to careful 
scrutiny by a blue-ribbon panel apsKsinted td exasxiine 
declining scores # The panel included that the declines 
ccmld not >M explained by changes in the tesl^^er the years 
or in the methods of scoring* On the contrail the iseabera 
concluded th&t the "ETS [Bduoational Testing Service] 
procedures for 'equating* successive editions o£ the 
test. • .and for checking against *item obsolescence' are as 
sophisticated and reliable as the state of the ps^chomatric 
art penaits." They also found that, if anything, score 
scaling may hava drifted upward over the past years by 8 to 
12 points* Thus, recorded declines aay actually understate 
the decrease in college aqptitude (Wirtz, 1977). In addition 
to test score data. The College Board reports also include 
extensive information from the Student Descriptive 
Questionnaires conflated by test takers. This information is 
available for the nation as a whole and for each state 
separately. See J^pendix B for an analysis of test scores 
over time and for information on the test-talcing 
populations. A significantly larger fraction of the 
California graduacing class takes the SAT than do so in many 
other states, so scores must be interpreted accordingly. 
The American College Testing Program (ACT) 

Althdugh not as widely used as SAT, the ACT battery is 
also used by many colleges to assess the ability of their 
applicants to perform college- level work. Some 70,000-85,000 
students have taken the ACT during each of the past seven 
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yaara (toerlcan CoU«ge Testing Program, 1980-1991) . The ACT 
includas four seotions, each of which is scored sep,arately 
from 1 to 36 points. Tl^sa sections ares English, 
HathffiBati^, Social Studies, and Natural Science. Coa^site 
scores are also presented. 

Because the ACT taat-taking population is not 
geographically balanced (states in the Northeast and 
mid- Atlantic regions, usually among the highest scoring, are 
under represented) , national noxas for the test may be skewed 
(American College Tasting Program, 1980-1981). Otherwise, 
there is a fairly hi#i correlation between scores on the ACT 
and scores on the Both sure designed not as indices of 

intelligence or achievement, but rather of prep^edneas to 
perform college-level academic tasks. 
The College Board Achievement Tasts . 

The College Board offers 14 one-hour achievement tests 
in specific subject arias, including Mathematics I and II, 
English Con^sition, American History, European History, 
Latin, Hebrew, Russian, French, Gorman, Spanish, Biology, 
Physics and Chemistry. Some colleges and universities 
require aqpplicants to submit scoi^s from one or more 
achievement tests (typically three). These may bo selected 
by the student? however, many colleges require ^plicants to 
take the English Con?>oaition test, for it is often used for 
placement in writing courses. Other institutions require no 
achievement tests, limiting their use of test scores to the 
SAT. 



I 



students who take the aohieveaant tests are generally of 
above-average ability • Seme 175,000 high echool seniors took 
the English Ca^sition test and the Mathematics Level I exam 
last yeart considerably smaller numbers take the remaining 
testa. Use of the achievejaent teats has declined during the 
past 10 years (Wirlys, 1977). 

The adiieveaaat tests are generally considered to test 
hitler level skills than the college aptitude tests. The 
tests are put together by coosmittees and experts normally 
drawn from the teaching profession in each field. 

The special panel that investigated ShT declines in 
1975-77 found, but did not resolve, an interesting conflict 
between SVT and aohievanent test scores in certain fields. 
Specifically, it found that %rtiile national scores on the 
English, French, Spanish, Biology, ClMaistry, and Physics 
tests increased between 1967 and 1976, the SAT-Verbal score 
^ average for the students taking these tests declined. The 

panel speculated about various causes, including differing 
levels of "rfclevance" between the two sets of escaminations. 

Score reports are available for each achievement test, 
on the national and state populations separately. However, 
as is probed in greater detail in Appendix B, the proportion 
of the graduating populations taking the testa differs 
greatly* SO scores are not easily coB5>arable. 
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The California ftflaeasnent Program (CAP) 

The California Aaaesaaant Program is the only source of 
infosDoation on the academic achievement of the general student 
population within the California public schools. It annually 
teats all third, sixth, and twelfth grade public school students 
in reading, written language, and mathematics; students in grades 
six and twelve are also tested in gelling* 

Xn the earliest years of the assesffiftent prograua (it dates 

back to 1961) , districts were required to test students in grades 

5, 8, and 11 but were allowed to choose from a list of 

commercially available tests. Then, in 1965, the program was 

I 

changed to retjuire that a single standardized test be 
administered to students in ^^ades 1, 2, 3, 6, and 10; due to 
dissatisfaction, the tests were changed in 1969. Xn 1972, the 
state moved to design its own tests, and administered ti^m 
beginning in 1975. 

Although the results of the California exam, called the 
Survey of Basic Skills (SBS), are "equated" with norms or tests 
published elsewhere via a coo^lex process, this frequent changing 
of tests makes tracing student performance difficult for any 
period other than 1975 to the present. Soma gross coJ^arisons of 
student performance in California and nationally are, however, 
possible for individual years. These are ordinarily included in 
the California State Department of Education's annual report on 
"Student Achievement in California Schools." 
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The Grade 12 SBS uses matrix saa^lin?^ a process by which a 
Xengt)^ test is developed (in this case over ,1,000 questions) and 
items are divided aasong 10 to 12 alternate forms of the test 
booklet* These booldets are then administered to different 
students within a class and the results aggregated at the school 
and district levels* The results are considered accurate at 
these levels, but individual pv^il achievement scores are not, of 
course, available* 

The SBS does not atteaqpt to measure highly complex or 
advanced skills. For example, the SBS Grade 12 measures what are 
considered to be ei^th grade level skills* In addition to the 
four general areas noted above, scores are also available for a 
number of specific skills* For exaa^le, results are available 
for reading in general, vocabulary, comprel»nsion (literal and 
interpretive/critical), and study- locational skills. Similarly, 
writing scores are broken down into scores for word forms, 
language choices, sentence recognition, sentence manipulation, 
paragra^^s, caqpitalizatioTV'punctviation, and speilii^. Annual 
results are reviewed and reported on by subject-matter assessment 
advisory coimnittees* 
7. Proficiancy Examinations for High School Graduation 

California's 1978 pvq?il proficiency law requires each local 
school district to adopt skill standards in reading, writing, and 
confutation and to periodically assess student progress in 
meeting those standards. Students not making sufficient progress 
coward meeting the district's standards are provided with extra 
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assistance f those who do not meet district standards by the 
conclusion of grade tvfeltre are not allowed to graduate 
(California State Department of Bduoation^ 1980) . 

Each district may develop its own standuds and examination, 
and therefore the tests are not comparable. 
8. California High School Proficiency Examination (CUSPS) 

Since the mid-seventies # California students have had the 
option to "test out" of the last part of hi 5^ school by achieving 
a specified score on the CHSPE. Since the number of students 
taking this exam is small and has not changed significantly (nor 
has the i»asa-fad.l rate), the exam is not likely to have any major 
io^ct on achievement test scores* 

WORK SKILLS/INFORMATION 

1, orgamisation for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) 

The (3SCD was established in 1960 to prcxoote e»concsaic growth 
and increases in the standard of living within member countries. 
At present, the (MOD has 24 m<wnber countries, including the 
United States* 

In recent years, the O^D has focused a good deal of its 
attention on education and employment policies* The "Vouth 
problem" (high unea^loyment) has been of particular interest. 
The various reports of the OECD include considerable information 
on the presence of young people in the labor market over time, 
vocational training, and employment status by educational 
attainment (Organisation for Economic Cooperation tind 
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Dev«lqpment, 1977). Berne of the data ara dravm from special 
»tttdiea; other pieces are coa^iled using official national data 
sovtxces* ] 
tiational Aaseaament of Educational Progress (NASP) 

In addition to its assessments of academic skills 
Section B above), HASP has evaluated the work-related skills of 
17-year-olds and young adults across the nation. The 1973-74 
review of "career and occupational development" included 
meaaureii»nt in three major areas s coaanand of basic skills, 
Imowledge about jobs, and career decision-iaaking skills and 
knowledge* 

As with most NAEP undertakings, the objectives for the 
examination of vocation-related skills were developed by a 
wide-ranging group of educators and citizens. The data provide a 
hi^ly specific picture of the work-related skills of young 
Americana. Unfortunately, there axe no coo^arative data, for a 
repeat test has not been administered. Further, this examination 
was administered before career education programs had been 
integrated into large numbers of sdiool curricula, which brings 
their accuracy in describing today's students into question. 
The SCSS liongitudinal St\idies of High School Seniors 
a. The Kational I.ongitudinal Study of the Class of 1972 

As described above, NCES has now completed four followup 
surveys of the nearly 20,000 1972 high school graduates 
included in its National Longitudinal Study. Followup data 
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m, therefore, rich in job-related information, particularly 
as related to hi^ sw^ool achievonent and educational 
attainaant. 

Approximately 30 of the 320 reports using this 4ata base 
focused on work-ralated issues, including efforts to iitentify 
and examine eaqployment rates, eoployn»nt levels, and wage 
differantiala. One study looked at the early labor force 
experience of non-college bound graduates, examining the 
rolationahips between high school and job experience 
(Griff en, Kallenberg and iUexander, 1981). Another study 
analysed the relationship between the employment artivitias 
of the graduates and their academic preparation, vocational 
trainir^f, and pre-graduation work experience (Pamea and 
Kohen, 1976 

b. Hi^ School and Beyond (HS & B); A National Longitudinal 
Study for the 1980s 

Using results from the initial survey and teat, it is 
possible to compare the classes of 1972 and 1980 in some 
work-related respects. These include pre-graduation work 
experience, enrollment in classes oriented toward work skills 
and information, er^loyment aspirations- , amd several other 
indicators. 

Armed Forces Datat Armed Services Vocational latitude Battery 
(ASVAB) and Armed Forces Qualification Test {APQT) 

Bach year, the Department of Defense administers the ASVAB to 

young people throu^iout the United States. Many high school 

seniors take this exam during the final year of school, far more 



than th« nunbor of atu^nts acrtti&lly enlisting. The teat is 
adsainiaterad to ail enlistees except officer candidates. 

The ]^SV2kB is used hy the military services to dateraina 
eligibility for enlistment and qualification for assignment to 
specific military jobs. Four ASVAB subtests are combined to form 
the (APQT), which is considered by the Department of Defense to 
be a general measure of trainability and the primary criterion of 
enlistment eligibili^ (Secretary of I^fense* 1982). 

until recently, the ASV2^ was referenced statistically to the 
extensive testing of adult males that took place during World War 
II, In 1979, however, a decision was made to renorm the exam by 
testing the vocational aptitudes of a representative saa^le of 
teierican youth. Thus, with the assistance from the Natio^l 
Opinion Research Center, the ASVAB was administered to some 
12,000 young people already under study in the National 
Longitudinal Study of Youth Labor Force Behavior (see below). 
The resiats of this testing, together with historical data on the 
test scorias of military "accessions," have been made available 
recently (Secretary of Defense, 1982). 

The quality of the ASVAB as a device to measure vocational 
aptitudes of a national sample of young people was «xamined in 
1981 by R.D. Bock of the University of Chicago, under contract 
with iSfte Department of Defense. Bock concluded that the data 
from student responses were "free from major defects" and 
provided a "sound basis for the estimation of population 
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attributas." Bock concluded, also, that tha quality of the ASVM 

equals or surpasses that of cooBoercial aptitude and achievement 

tests available elsewhere (Secretary of Defense, 1932). 

Results of the WfAB administrations in California (both for 

enlistees and for the broader high school senior population 

taJcing the exam) are available from the Depaxtment of CNsfense. 

Both aggregate and specific skill scores are included. For this 

report, California and national scores have been con^ared. 

national Iiongitudinal Study of Youth Labor Force B^avior 
(m.9-Labor) 

The NLS-Labor monitors the Ks^loyment esqperiences of American 
young people. In the 1966 study, some 5,000 civilians were 
included in the sample. In 1979, the saa^le was expantted to 
incorporate some 13,000 young people, including members of the 
armed services. National and state data are available, but the 
state sample is not designed to be representative, so results are 
of only limited use. 

Vocational Education Data System (VSDS ) 

.i, 

Section 112(6) (1)(B) 6f the Vocational Education Amendments 
(VEA) of 1976 requires that states evaluate all programs within 
their territorial limits that. *purport to in^^art entry-level Job 
skills.** These programs are to be evaluated based on the wctent 
to which their "completers and leavers" obtain es^Jloyment in . 
fields related to their training and are considered by their 
employers to be well-trained and prepared fojr eo^loyment. Data 



eolX«otad for thia evaluation are to be reported to VSDS« using 
guidelines on san^ling* data collection* and reporting set forth 
by VEDS (CalHlomia State Department of Bdueation* 1981} « 

The state counterpart to VEDS is Follow-19 of Students 
and E&^loyars (FUSS). FOSE collects followup data on students 
who igraduate from or otbcun^iae leave secondary or postseoondary 
level vocational education programs* These data are collected in 
compliance with the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 and 
are submitted as the state report to VEDS* 

Data for California include gross employment and unemployment 
statistics for program ooo^leters during 1971-72 through 
1978-79 • Tl^sa are arrayed by the level of the education program 
(secondary or postseoondary) and by the general field in which 
the training occurred. These data were svpplemented in 1979-80 
with similar information for program "leavers" in 1979-80 r salary 
information was also added. Zn 1980-81, FOSE added the employer 
followi^ c(»^»onenti thus, information is available on how 
employers evaluate the trainees in five areas. , 

Unfortunately, the quality of these data is very poor, and 
therefore these were not used in this report.^ Fewer than 
one-quarter of the students participating in VEA-funded programs 
participate in the followup studies. Responses from the employer 
sas^le (approximately 700 in 1980-81) are interesting, but their 
representativeness must be questioned. 
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7, camagia Pat a 8 Giving Youth a Better Chance 

In X979, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
sauoation releas^.a report on probleias with youth ax^loyc^nt. 
Althou^ the Council did not produce new data for this report, it 
did array existing data (primarily from the Bureaa of the Census, 
U.S. Departoent of Labor, and U.S. Departaant ^ Education) in 
useful ways. The Council's emphasis on the education-work 
linkage is is^rtant. 
3. Monitoring the Future 

Bach year since 1975, a large national saa^le of high school 
seniors has completed an extensive questiomiaire developed by the 
Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. Although 
this survey focuses to a great extent on drug and alcohol use and 
other aspects of student lifestyles, it contains some information 
related ^o work. 

Inciuded in some of the annual surveys are questions about 
pre-gradoation work experience, student perceptions of the world 
of woik, and student comments on their perceptions of work 
prepare dnes s • 

D. OTHSR INTSljiECTUiWL ftUP LIFE SKIUtS 

1, International Association for the Evaluation of E ducational 
Achieve ment (ISA) 

a?he ISA testing during the early seventies included a / 

citizenship component. Available data contrast American stui^ta 

/ 

with students in other countries on such matters as accep^ce of 

/ 

democratic ideals, nationalism, and civic participatiorj^i 

/ 



/ 

/ 
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Matioiml jyis»««g»nt of Sducatlofial Wromas (tOVSP) 

Onliko atost othar t«atJj)9 organisations » has not lioited 

•ithar its assasssnnts or its objaotivas to basic aoadaaio or 
voeatioaal skill araas* Xn raoant 7Mra, HAS has oonduoted 
assassaents in eitisaaahip, social stadias, art, ttusio, knowledge 
of aaargy, haalth awarenaas, and oonsumar skills and kiiowladge. 
Tbaae ara available for ^a nation as a whole and for foxir 
rations. 
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APPENDIX B 



A OOHPASISON CAIiXFORHZA AND NATIONAL 
SCH6LASTXC APTITUDE TEST 0^TA 

"X 
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APPSMDtX B 

A OOMPARXSOH C&LZFOBNXA AMD MAXZONAL 
SCHOXASTXC APTZTUCS TBST DATA 

To onderatand score report ixiformation from The College Board (or any 
other testing organization) it is laqportant to know aooething about the 
test taking population, including information aU>out dianges in the number 
or co^sition of test takers over time. Major differences between state 
and national test populations can also assist interpretations of Ohited 
States-California coc^arisona* 

A Description of national Results and Test Taking Trends 

The SAT 

Over the past decade, approxi. .itely one million high school seniors 
have taken the SAT each year. The teat takers^ represent rou^ily 
one-third of the high school graduating class and approximately one-half 
of the college-bound graduates. In general, atudenta who take the SAT 
ara more academically able than all high achool seniors (The College 
Board, 1981). 

Mean score information for United States high school seniors between 
1967 and 1981 is fehown in Table B-1. As is evident from these data, 
verbal scores declined steadily between 1968 and 1980, for a total 
decline of some 42 points. Mathematics scores declined a total of 27 
points, from a high of 493 in 1969 to 466 in 1980. 

During the early seventies, the test-taking population decreased 
somewhat— both in sheer numbers and as a fraction of the high school 
graduating class. As is clear in Table B-2, the 1,022,820 test takers in 
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S^T SOOSK AVSS&GSS FOR a3((«Z«EGE-B0niID SStlZORS 
Mational, 1967-1982^- 





VERB21I. 


MATHEiSlTXCS 


YEAR 


Male 


Fsiaale 


Total 


Male 


E^male 


Total 




463 


468 


466 


514 


467 


492 


1 oca 


464 


466 


466 


512 


470 


492 


IQAQ 


459 


466 


463 


513 


470 


493 




459 


461 


460 


509 


465 


488 


±7 / X 


454 - 


457 


455 


50 7 


466 


488 




454 


452 ' 


453 


505 


461 


484 


1973 


446 


443 


445 


du £ 




ox 


1974 


447 


442 


444 


501 


459 


460 


1975 


437 


431 ^ 


434 


495 


449 


472 


1976 


433 . 


•'^30 


431 


497 


446 


472 


1977 


'431 


427 


429 


497 


445 


470 


1978 


433 


425 


429 


494 


444 


468 


1979, 


431 


42 3 


42 7 


493 


443 


467 


1980 


428 


420 


424 


491 


443 


466 


1981 


430 


418 


424 


492 


443 


466 


1982 


N/A 


N/A 


426 


N/A 


N/A 


467 



^he averages for 1967 through 1971 are estimates of the, averages 
that would have been reported for collega-bound seniors of those years if 
such reports had been produced. 
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TABLE B-2 

ShT TAKERS AS A BSaCENTASS OP HIGH SCHOOL SHADUATES 

National, 1972-1980 



YEAR 


TEST TAKERS 


PSRCEKT OF 
CLASS 


1972 


1,022,820 


34.0 


1973 


1,014,862 




1974 


985,247 


32.0 


1975 


996,452 




1976 


999,829 


31.7 


1977 


979,467 




1978 


989,307 


31.6 


1979 


991,765 


31.6 


1980 


991,514 


m 


1981 


994,333 





4 
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1972 repxeaaotod 34 percant of that year's graduating class. Between 
1974 and 1980, howeirer, the test ta3cin,g population stabilised at 
31.5-32.0 paroent of each year's ^duatea. 

The ratio of male to female test ta3cers has changed markedly over the 
past decade. The number of nmn taking the SVT has ^olined from 523,758 
in 1972 to 478,625 in 1981. At the same time, the number of women taking 
the test climbed from 492,598 in 1973-74 to 515,708 in 2381. In 1972, 
women coo^rised 48.3 percent of the SAT takers; by 1981, they represented 
51.9 percent of the test takers. Table B-3 provides male/female 
breakdowns of SAT takers. 

Throughout the seventies men scored hi^er than women on both the 
verbal and quantitative sections of the SAT. In 1972, women averaged 452 
on the verbal examination and 461 on the quantitative 'examination. By 
comparison, men averaged 2 points higher (454) on the verbal and 44 
points higher (505) on the quantitative. In 1981, the gap was lengthened 
to 12 points on the verbal test and 49 points on the quantitative test. 
Table B~4 provides relevant data. 

The number of minority test takers has also increased dtiring the 
seventies. In 1975, some 14 percent of the test takers identified 
themselves as o'Jiar than white. By 1981 that percentage had increased to 
18.1 percent. Table B-5 provides racial and ethnic information on SAT 
takers from 1975 to 1981. 

The College Board has recently released SAT score data for students 
of different ethnic groups. As is clear in Table B-6, now- Asian minority 
students scored well below the average mark of white stvidents. 
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TASCS B-3 
SAT TAKSBS, SEX 
National 



xSaR 


TEST TJusSaS 




PEfiCEMT 


1972 


523,758 


499,062 


48.8 


1973 


515,932 


498,930 


49.2 


i.974 


492,649 


492,598 


50.0 


1975 


496,876 


499,576 


50.1 


1976 


494,638 


505,191 


50.5 


1977 


479,116 


500,351 


51.1 


1978 


478,856 


510,451 


51.6 


1979 


479,319 


5U,446 


51.7 


1980 


478,443 


513,071 


51.7 


1981 


478,625 


515,708 


51.8 
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TABLE B-4 
SAT fCANS, BY SS( 
HatlonaU {972-1981 









YEAR 


VQ^BAL 
Moan Std.Dcv, 


NUMBER 


MATH 
MMn S'M.Dov. 


VS^BAU 
Msan Std.Dttv. 




MATH 
M»en St d. Dev. 


1971-72 


454 


112 


523,758 


505 


118 


452 


no 


499,062 


461 


108 


1972-73 


446 


1 12 


515,927 


502 


117 


443 


107 


498,926 


460 


i06 


1973-74 


447 


in 


492,598 


501 


119 


442 


108 


492,591 


459 


108 


1974-75 


437 


III 


496,860 


495 


tl9 


■ 431 


108 


499,568 


449 


107 


1975-76 


433 


III 


494,626 


497 


123- 


430 


no 


505,183 


446 


III 


1976-77 


431 


1 10 


479,070 


497 


121 


427 


1 to 


500,326 


445 


1 10 


1977-78 


433 


IIP 


478,791 


494 


121 


425 


no 


510,394 


444 


no 


1978-79 


431 


III 


479,224 


493 


121 


423 


110 


512,393 


443 


109 


1979-60 


428 


110 


478,284 


491 


120 


420 


no 


512,961 


443 


109 


1980-81 


430 


1 iO 


478,301 


492 


1 19 


418 


no 


515,598 


443 


109 



J This coluRin pi?$s««y* the number of «tu(i©nts taking the SAT-Verbal j the number of 
students taking the SWT-Math «a$ approximately the same. 
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SKT TAKEBS, BY R&CS 
ItetionaX, 1975-1981 







MSSCZC^-AHSHSCAN 


oszmsn 




TOTAL*- 


YEAR 


tlunber 


P«rcont 






Muabar 


Pasroent 




1975 


64,938 


7.9 


11,407 


1.4 


16,535 


2.0 


14.0 


1976 • 


64,755 


8.2 


12,221 


1.5 


17,274 


2.2 


15.0 


1977 


^1,721 ' 


8.8 


13,618 


1.7 


19,475 


2.4' 


16.1 


1978 


80,054 


9.0 


15,426 


1.7 


23,152 


2.6 


17,0 


1979 


81,566 


8.9 


14,796 


1.6 


25,158 


2.8 


17.1 


1980 


83,321 


9.1 


15,488 


1*7 


28,889 


3.2 


17.9 


1981 


82,162 


9.0 


15,765 


1.7 


31,329 


i.4 


18.1 



^Includes, Puerto Ricans, American Indians and "Other. * 
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TASUS B-6 
SAT SCDR^, BV RACB 
National # 1382 







OaANTXTATIVE 


American Indiana 


391 


425 


Asian Americans 


397 


513 


Nainlai^d Puerto Ricans 


361 


396 


Mexi'tan Americana 


373 


415 


Blacks 


332 


362 


Whites 


442 


483 


National Average 


424 


466 
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The Achievenent Testa 

Although scores on the two College Board achiev««aent tests taken by 
the greatest nusaber of stutents— English Composition and Mathaaatics 
Level Z-<-have fluctuated over the past decade , average scores have 
xexaainad essentially level. Onlika the broader SAT tests, there is no 
clear downward trend except in the number of test takers, which have 
dropped draiaatically. In 1972, more than 313,000 students took the 
Snglish Coo^sition test; by 1981, the number had fallen to 182,939. 
Similarly, there were 240,089 Math I test takers in 1972, but only 
145,851 in 1981. The score data reported in Tables B-7 and B-8 should 
therefore, be interpreted in light of the declining test population— a 
trend vrtiich normally has had a clear upward affect on mean test scores 

A Description of California Rasults and Test Taking Trends 



The SAT 

Like national test scores, the meam SAT scov-es of California students 
declined significantly during the seventies. Scores on the examination 
of verbal skills decUnad from 464 in 1971-72 to a low of 424 in 1979-80, 
representing a drop of 40 points. Scores on the examination of 
quantitative skills declined from 493 in 1971-72 to a low of 472 in 
1979-80, representing a drop of 21 points. Mean score information for 
each of the past 10 years is provided in Table B-9. 

During the seventies, there were fluctuations in the number of 
California students taking the SAT. Between 1972 and 1978 the trend was 
generally upward, but the test-taking pqpulation dropped off 
subsequently. In general, the test populations represented a steadily 
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TABLB B-7 
SNGLZSB GQHFOSi;;ZON TSST DATJV 
Natioaal, 1975'-1981 



YEAR 


MSAH SGOBS 


STD* 
DEV. 


TSST TINKERS 


197? 


S16 


108 


313,158 


1973 


517 


107 


275,196 


1974 


517 


107 


228,300 


1975 


515 


107 


211,852 


1976 


532 


111 


212,796 


1977 


516 


107 


200,539 


1978 


SU 


105 


195,173 


1979 


514 


106 


187,266 


1980 


518 


106 


184,714 


1981 


512 


104 


182,939 
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TABLE B-*8 
BATH Z TEST DATA 
Hationalr X97S^1&8X 



\ 







STD* 


NUMBER 




HSM SCX)HE 


OSV* 


TEST TAKERS 


1972 


i 

^41 


102 


240,089 


X973 


537 


101 


210,734 


1974 


545 


101 


J 172,032 


1975 


545 


102 


\ U8,061 
^ 158,327 


1976 


546 


101 


1977 


547 


100 


149,918 


1978 


541 


99 


146,426 


1979 


537 


97 


1^,572 


1980 


536 


94 


146,172 


1981 


539 


96 


145,851 
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T&B&E a-9 
California, 1972-iaei 



\ 





VSRBIVL 


NUtlBSR OF 


QDANTZTATXVS 






TBST TAKERS 


Maan 




1971-72 


464 


112 " 


91,619 


493 


117 


1972-73 


452 


111 


95,200 


485 


115 


1973-74 


450 


110 


98,140 


484 


116 


1974-75 


435 


110 


106,782 


473 


117 


1975-76 


430 


112 


108,644 


470 


119 


1976-77 


427 


112 


107,580 


470 


119 


1977-78 


427 


112 


Ul,514 


466 


120 


1978-79 


428 


112 


102,587 


473 


118 


1979-80 


424 




102,717 


472 


117 


1980-81 


426 


111 


100,121 


475 


lis 


! 1981-82 


425 


N/A 


102,261 

1 


474 


N/A 



\ 
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increasing fraction of the high school graduate population through 1978, 
but dn^ped off soiaewhat the following year. Table 3-10 provides 
ixifonaation on the number and proportion of California students taking 
the SUT. 

As was true nationally, the ratio of male to f«aale teat takers in 
California diangad during the seventies. In 1972, 49.8 percent of the 
test takers ware female. Female participation subsequently increased to 
a high of 53 percent in 1978 and 1979, then decreased sUghtly the 
followxng years. See Table B-11 for male/fffloale counts for 1972-1981. 

Throughout the seventies, female test takers from California compiled 
lower scores on both the verbal and <iuantitative tests than their male 
counterparts. In 1972, female students averaged 462 on the verbal test, 
some 4 points lower than the male test takersi by 1981, the average 
verbal score for a woman had dropped to 419, some 15 points lower than 
the average male score. Over the 10 year period, the average verbal 
score for women dropped by 43 points, while the men's mean declined by 32 
points. On the quantitative test, women averaged 467 points in 1972, 
some 51 points lower than mem by 1981, the mean female score had 
declined to 449, some 54 points lower than men. The total decline over 
the decade in quantitative skills among wonen was 21 points, while tha 
men's quantitative mean declined by 18 points. Table B-12 provides 
relevant data. 

The proportion of minority SAT takers in California increased 
substantially during the seventies. In 1975, some 24.8 percent of the 
test takers identified themselves as non-white. This figure rose each 
year, with the 1980 non-white proportion standing at 30.8 pei.-cent of all 
test takers. It is in^rtant to note, however, that the bulk of tije 
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TABLE' B^IO 
Cld^lfOtmh SAT TAKSRS 
1972*1981 





filOMBBR OP 
STUDEKTS 


PEHCENT OP 
GSAXHTATES ° 


1972 


91< 


p619 






1973 


9S' 


»200 






1974 


98 


^140 


^3.9 




. 1975 


106 


#786 


36.3 




1976 


108 


,6|2 


37.5 




1977 


107 


#586 


37.7 




1978 . 


111 


#524 


39.3 




1979 


102 


,595 


36.8 




1980 


102 


,723 


37*9 




1981 


100 


#131 
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CALZFOBNXA S2VT TAKSRS , BY SSSC 
2972-1981 





inn 1 i 1 1 


NOMBBR 


PESCSEiT 


1972 


45,965 


45,654 


49.8 


1973 


47,129 


48,076 


50.5 


1974 


47,225 


50,915 


51.9 


1975 


51,514 


55,272 


51*8 


1976 


52,248 


56,404 


51.9 


1977 


&l,294 


56,292 


52.3 


1978 


52,361 


59,163 


53.0 


1979 


48,266 


54,329 


53.0 


1980 


48,505 


54,218 


52.8 


1981 


47,393 


52,738 


52.7 
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TABLE B-12 
SIVT ICANS, Sy SEX 
California, 1972-1981 





HALES 




FEMI^ES 




fEAR 


VSIBAL 
Maan Std.Uov. 


NUMBER 


MATH 
Maan Std.Dov. 


VQRBAL 
Maan Std.Dov. 


Nl»4BER 


M\TH 
Maan Std.Oev. 


1971 ""72 


466 


112 


45,965 


518 


119 


462 


til . 


45,654 


467 


109 


1972-73 


456 


1 12 


47,129 


51 i 


i 18 


448 


109 


48,076 


460 


106 


1 573-74 


454 


ill 


t 225 


509 


119 


446 


109 


50,915 


460 


ioa 


1974-75 


440 


III 


51,511 


SOI 


120 


431 


109 


55,271 


446 


107 . 


1975-76 


434 


113 


52,244 


5O0 


123 


426 


III 


56,400 


443 


1 10 


1976-77 


431 


Ml 


51,289 


SOO 


122 


424 


1 12 


56,291 


443 


1 10 , 


1977-78 


432 


112 


52.355 


496 


123 


423 


112 


59,159 


440 


no 


1978-79 


432 


i 13 


48,261 


502 


121 


424 


ill 


54,326 


447 


109 


1979-80 


429 


110 


48,502 


500 


119 


420 


112 


54,215 


446 


108 


1980-81 


434 


Ml 


47,387 


503 


1 17 


419 


i 10 


52,734 


449 


108 
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tncteasQ occurred in the "Oriental*- cat«^«y. The nvuaber of blades 
tiOang the SAT in 1981 was almost the saae as in 1975. Although the 
number of Chicano test takers increased by over 1,000 since 1975, the 
number decreased substantially from the hi^ of 8,307 reached in 1978. 
Table B-13 provides information on the number of minority students taking 
the SAT each year since 1975 i state-specific information on average 
scores by race has not been published. 

The Achievement Tests . 

There is a clear downward trend in the scores of California students 
on bpth the English Composition test and the Mathematics Level t test, 
on the English Con?>osition tost, California students scored an average of 
521 in 1976, but declined to 495 by 1981. On the Math I test, the 
California average declined from 543 in 1976 to 519 in 1981. The number 
of students taking the English Composition test remained stable over this 
time period; the number taking the Math I test increased by 25 percent 
(probably at least in part because the University of California began 
requiring all applicants to submit Math I scores in 1979). Tables B-14 
and B-15 provide California data on the English Composition and Math I 
achievement tests between 1976 and 1981. 

/ 

A Comparative Analysis of California and National Scores 

Test-Taking Trends 

In general, California scores on the SAT have followed the same 
pattern of decline as have national SAT scores. In 1972, the first year 
for which state data are available, California students scored 
considerably higher on both the verbal and mathematics tests than did all 
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TABLS B-13 
S2VT TAKSKS, BY RACE 
California > 1975-1^81 





SLACKS 


HS&XCAN-AMBRECAM 


OBXSNTAL 


TOTAL NC 


>M-V®ITE 


YSAR 


Number 


% 


, Number 


% 


Number 




Hunger 


% 


1975 


6,347 


7.0 


6,007 


6.& 


6,509 


7.1 


22,621 


24.8 


1976 


6,360 


7.2 


6,291 


7.1 


6,825 


7.7 


23,780 


26.9 


1977 


6,946 


7.4 


7 ,157 


7.7 


7,882 


8.4 




28.5 


1978 


8,230 


7.9 


8,307 


7.9 


8,931 


8.5 


31,116 


29.7 


1979 


7,304 


7.5 


7,287 


7.5 


9,382 


9.7 


29,144 


30.0 


* 1980 


7,166 


7.4 


7,262 


7.5 


10,369 


10.7 


29,615 


30.5 


1981 


6,458 


6.8 


7,075 


7.5 


10 ,88^ 


' 11.5 


29,066 


30.8 
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TABLE B-i4 

im. COLLE&E BOARD ENGLISH (X»«)S1TI0N TEST SCOf«S 
CaMfornla, 1976-1981 





1976 
No. % 


1977 
No. 1 


1978 
No. % 


1979 
No. % 


1980 
No. K 


198 
No. 


I 

% 




557 


(2) 


210 


(i) 


153 


(1) 


203 


# 1 % 
(l) 


277 


\ 1 / 


179 


(1) 


700*749 


1256 


(4) 


801 


(3) 


683 


(2) 


728 




993 




744 


(2) 




2424 


(8) 


2014 


(7) 


1933 


(6) 


l89t 


(7) 


too rt 

loo 9 


(o) 


1710 


(6) 


600-649 


38il 


(13) 


3168 


(ID 


3029 


(iO) 


2865 


(10) 


3241 


(ID 


3002 


(10) 


550-599 


4458 


<I5) 


4449 


(15) 


4385 


(15) 


4214 


(15) 


4122 


(14) 


3931 


(13) 


500-549 


5009 


07) 


4929 


(17) 


4884 


(16) 


4957 


(17) 


5165 


(17) 




\ 10/ 


450-499 


4814 


(16) 


4813 


(17) 


5152 


(17) 


4926 


(17) 


4886 


(16) 


4948 


(16) 


400-449 


3873 


(13) 


4136 


(14) 


4633 


(15) 


4225 


(15) 


4186 


(14) 


4857 


(16) 


350-599 


2276 


(8) 


2558 


(9) 


2897 


(10) 


2576 


(9) 


2839 


(10) 


3212 


(1 1) 


300-349 ■ 


1142 


(4) 


1432 


(5) 


\5m 


(5) 


1468 


(5) 


1459 


(5) 


1656 


(5) 


250-299 


430 


(1) 


530 


(2) 


515 


(2) 


556 


(2) 


614 


(2) 


551 


(2) 


200-249 


60 


(0) 


95 


(0) 


96 


(0) 


104 


(0) 


85 


(0) 


92 


(0) 



NU4BER 
STD. DEV. 



30, no 

52) 
MO 



29,135 
505 
107 



29,948 
498 
109 



28,713 
901 

106 



29,656 
503 

' toe 



30.205 
495 
105 



SOURCES: Th« Col! oga Board. 

T;» Col loga Bawd. 
The Coilega Bo^'d. 
The Coi laga Board. 
The Collets Board*. 
The Colleaa Board. 



Addlsston» Testing Program Reports. 
Ada I fusions Testing Program Reports. 
AdiB las Ions Testing Program Reports. 
Admissions TestlfHi Program Rw'ts. 
Admissions Testing Program Reports. 
Admissions Testing Program Reports. 



New fork: 
New YorR: 
Ne« York: 
NsM York: 
New York! 
ttow York: 



1976; 
1977; 
1978; 
1979; 
1980; 
1981. 
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TABLE B-15 

THE COLLEGE aOARO mTHEmTtCS LEVEL i TEST SCORES 
California, }976-t9ei 





1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1960 


I96J 


SCORE 


No. 


i 


No. 




.....NP..,. 


i 


No. 


i 


No. 


i 


No. 


i 


750-600 


405 


(2) 


352 


(2) 


364 


(2) 


225 


(1) 


I4> 


(1) 


214 


(1) 


700-749 


952 


(5) 


900 


(5) 


705 


(3) 


667 


(3) 


643 


C3) 


660 


(3) 


650-699 


1947 


(iO) 


1692 




1665 


(8) 


1619 


(7) 


1473 


(6) 


1508 


(6) 


600-649 


2991 


(15) 


2869 


(15) 


2963 


(IS) 


2758 


(12) 


3148 


(13) 


3084 


(12} 


550-599 


3317 


(17) 


3808 


(20) 


3892 


(19) 


4279 


(18) 


4305 


(17) 


4346 


(17) 


500-549 


3899 


(19) 


3468 


(18) 


3971 


(19) 


4691 


(20) 


5004 


(20) 


4843 


(19) 


450-499 


3096 


(15) 


3053 


(16) 


3159 


(15) 


391 1 


(17) 


4752 


(19) 


5024 


(20) 


400-449 


2031 


(tO) 


1831 


(9) 


2036 


(10) 


3153 


(13) 


3147 


(13) 


3215 


(13) 


350-399 


1055 


(5) 


1067 


(5 J 


i 184 


(6) 


1629 


(7) 


1517 


(6) 


1627 


(6) 


300-549 


329 


(2) 


319 


(2) 


432 


(2) 


565 


(2) 


522 


(2) 


611 


(2) 


i50-299 


26 


(0) 


62 


(0) 


44 


(0) 


106 


(0) 


57 


(0) 


67 


(0) 


200-249 


2 


(0) 


2 


(0) 


0 


(0) 


2 


(0) 


4 


(0) 


3 


(0) 



NIMBER 
MEAN 

STD. DEV. 



20,050 
543 

100 



19,423 
541 
99 



20,415 
536 
98 



23,605 
521 
96 



24,713 
520 
91 



25,202 
519 
94 



SOURCES: Tha Coil aga Board. 

Tha Cot lege Bos*d. 
Tha Coiiaga Board. 
Tha Oo\ laga Board. 
Tha Col iuga Board. 
Tha Col laga 9oar6, 



Adm I talons Tasting Pr<^raw f^orta. Maw York; 1975; 

Adalsslons Tasting Program R^orfs. Na* York: 1977; 

Adwisslons Testing Progranr Raports. Naw Yorks 1978; 

Ado last on s Tasting Program Raports. Na« Yorkt 1979; 

Actoi salons Tasting Program Raports. New York: 1980; 

Admissions Tatting Program Raports. Na* York: 1981. 
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students nationally. Then, during the following years, California scores 
dr(^ped further than did all scores nationally, so that the California 
average was below the national figure between 1976 and 1978. Beginning 
in 1979 » California scores began their recovery, especially in 
matheoatics, while the national average continued to decline. Figure B^l 
shows soore trends for the two populations. 

College Preparation Ovar Timet SRS Sesults 

The data di»:ussed earlier show that while there has been scoe 
recovery from the ahatfp decline during the early seventies, the 
perfomance of the average hi^ sc^iool senior froa California and from 
the nation as a whole is lower now than it was ten or nore years ago. 

National . Since 1974, the number of SAT takers as a proportion of 
the high school graduating class has remained essentially the same. 

There have, however, been some dianges in the internal composition of 
the test taking population duriiig the seventies, principally an increase 
in the number of woman and minorities taking the eicam (see Tables B-3 and 
B-5). Both of these changes would normally have the effect of depressing 
mean scores for the total test taking population, as students in those 
categories generally score lower than other students. The coa^sitionao. 
changes are not, however, of a magnitude to explain all of the decline 
(see Wirtz, 1977) 



2^ne study coo^leted for the Wirtz Commission suggested an upward 
trend in the scaling of SAT scores (see Wlrts, 1977). If this is true, 
it would more than coo^^ensate for the ccaapositional effects outlined here 
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California and tiational 




SOURCE J California ftsseasmant Program. Student Achievement in 

California SehooXat Annual Report, 1981 > Sacramento: State 
Department of Education, 1981 (1982 information added). 
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CaTlifornia* During the past several years i there have been aeveraj 
changes in inatitutidnal policy related to use o£ the SAT in California. 
Two of these <dxangea went into effect vtpi the freshoan class of 1979 1 
the third began the following year. The first t%PO changes affected 
students ^plying for financial assistance from the State Student Md 
Cooniasion and those applying to the University of California. The 
freshman class of 1979 were no longer required to submit SAT scores with 
their applications and the freshman class of 1980 were allowed to choose 
either the SAT or the American CoUege Tasting Program (ACT) . Effective 
the following year, applicants to the California State Itoivarsity system 
with cumulative grade point averages of 3.2 or better were no longer 
required to submit SAT or ACT scores (they had previously been so 
required since 1965, even thou^ they were automatically admitted on the 
basis of grade point average irrespective of their test scores) . 

AS a result of these dianges and other un)mown factors, there have been 
fluctuations in the number of California test population (see Figure B-2). 
The drop in participation rates between 1978 and 1979 (from 39.3 percent to 
36.8 percent of the graduating class) may explain some portion of the score 
increase between these two ye^-a. Similarly, the big increase in 
participation rates between 1974 and 1975— a 2,000 student increase in the 
test-taking population— may explain the score drop there. ^ 



^Ordinarily, increases in the number of students taking the SAT are 
associated with decreasing mean scores. This relationship is believed to be 
due to increased numbers of marginal students taking the teat (see Wirtz, 
1977) . Although the policy changes in California might have been expected 
to alter the nature of the association between changes in the test-taking 
population and mean scores, this is not the case. The self -reported grade 
point average data suggests a negative correlation between the two in 
California as well; the test results tend to substantiate this relationship. 
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The impact of coa^oaitional changes on California teat scores is c^en 
to some question. As was noted in Tables B-11 and B-13, both women and 
minorities are represented at higher rates in the current test-taking 
population than they were in the early seventies. The increase of wwnen 
would have the effect of depressing test scores, particularly in 
matiiematics, but would by no means explain the full decline (nor, of 
course, why iaen«s scores slipped too). The effects of the increasing 
minority population rate are not so clear cut. There were, to be sure, 
nearly 1,179 more California blacks and Hispanics taking the SSS in 1981 
than in 1975, « and these students generally average lower than other 
students. However, there was a far larger increase over this period in 
the number of students of Asian extraction taking the exam (from 6,509 to 
10,886). 

In sum, changes in the number and ccsi?>osition of test takers might 
explain a significant portion of changes in California test scores over 
the past eight to ten years. - 

California/National Performance Levels i The SAT 

As Table a- 16 shows, a substantially larger fraction of California's 
high school graduates take the SAT than is true nationally. Since an 
increase in the number of test takers generally means an expansion of the 
pool to include more lower achieving students (see Wirtz, 1977), this 
difference would have the effect of deflating California scores in 
relation to the national average. As was noted earlier, a larger 
proportion of the California test-taking population is comprised of women 
than is the case nationally? this would also have the effect of 
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TABLE B*I6 
hCAN SM SCORES, BY STATE 
1982 



% of drdduatos 



Aiabama 
Alaska 

Arkansas 

Caiifornia ' 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

OalavM^ 

Florida 

Oaorgla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lona 

Kansas 

Kantucky 

Louisiana 

Kalne 

Maryland 

Hassachusetts 

Michigan 

Ml nnasota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

rtobraska 
Navada 

Nstf Hampshire 
Naw Jarsey 
Naif Maxico 
N»M Ycrk 
N. Carol Ina 
H. Dakota 
Ohio 
Cki ahead 
Oregon 

Pannsylvanla 

Rhoda Island 

S« Carolina 

S. Dakota 

Tannassaa 

Taxas 

Utah 

ViWTnont 

Virginia 

Washington 

test Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Varbal 


Matt) 


Takfng Te 


463 


501 


6 


446 


477 


3i 


470 


5H 


1 i 


480 


519 


4 


429 


,474 


36 


468 


515 


16 


432 


464 


69 


432 


465 


42 


426 


463 


39 


394 


429 


5i 


392 


465 


47 


482 


5i3 


7 


462 


515 


14 


407 


453 


48 


516 


572 


3 


500 


549 


9 


475 


910 


6 


470 


909 


9 


427 


463 


46 


425 


464 


50 


425 


463 


65 


459 


914 


10 


485 


943 


7 


479 


909 


3 


465 


910 


10 


487 


546 


8 


493 


992 


5 


436 


48t 


18 


443 


482 


56 


416 


453 


64 


.480 


517 


8 


429 


467 


69 


396 


431 


47 


505 


563 


3 


456 


502 


16 


483 


518 


5 


435 


473 


40 


424 


46{ 


50 


420 


457 


59 


378 


4^2 


48 


522 


553 


2 


480 


519 


9 


415 


453 


32 


494 


528 


4 


433 * 


471 


54 


426 


462 


52 


468 


514 


19 


462 


506 


7 


476 


535 


to 


484 


533 


5 



SOURCE: Oakland Tribune. "Statofs Kids Fall Back In SATTests," 
Oakland, CA: Soptwnber 22, 1^2. 
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depressing California scores in relation to the national norm. Finally, 
the proportion of non-white teat takers in California is significantly 
higher than the national average. However, the effect of this difference 
is unclear. 

In sua, these data airport the conclusion that California's four-year 
eoUege-bound peculation is saaewhat better prepared for college than 

» i 

college-bound students nationally, and suggests that the skill 
dif ferexves between the two groups are understated by a strict coBpariaon 
of mean scores* However, in many states, not only does a larger fraction 
of the high school graduating class take t^e SAT as ccsapared with 
Calif omia, but the students score hic^er as well. As is evident in 
Table B-16, New York and Maaar.chu^ietts figures are particularly 
noteworthy • 

Preparation in Complex Skills; Achievement Test Results 

The College Board's Achievement Tests are generally taken by 
relatively more able students than those taking only the SAT. Generally 
speaking, the tests described here (English and Math^aatics) are 
considered to te$t mora advanced skills than is the case in the SAT. 
Results from these tests, then, should be viewed as commentary on the 

extent to which <>ur most able college-bound students have mastered the 

I 

relatively coo?>l$x skills necessary to successfully pursue academic work 
in a four-year college or university. , 
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The avsrage American student taking the English Ctsapoaition test 
and/oc the Nathea&tloa Level Z test in 1981 scored at approximately t)ie 
same level ika did hie or her counterpart in previous ^eare. Ho>'ever, far 
£ewer students opted to take such tests in 1981 than was the case in 1972 
(both male and female test populakioaa decreased by approximately 40 
percent) . This decrease in the number of test takers would normally have 
increased the mean scores. Since the mean score did not increase » it/ ^ 
seems likily that cou^lex skills have fallen off auwng college-bound 

■ \i 

students nationally. 
California 

Mean scores far California students have declined since 1976 on both 
the English Composition and Math I achievement tests. On /the English 
Compos jtion test, the mean score fell from 521 to 495; in Math I, the 
mean dropped from 543 to 519. The number of atudehts taking the English 
Con^KJsition test remained stable over this period, but those taking the 
Math I test increased by 25 percent— suggesting that the magnitude of the 
math decline was probably inflated by the increased teat-taking 
peculation. 

It would appear that the decline in advemced skills has been most 
.pronounced ^ong the most able college-bound students. As is evident ixt 
F^,g?»re B-3, for example, the number of California students scoring above 
700 on the English Composition teat declined from 1,813 in 1976 to 923 in 
iggX— even though the number of test takers remained the same. 
Similarly, the number of scores between 600 and 700 declined from 6,235 
in 1976 to 4,712 in 1981. In Mathematics Level I the number of 700 plus 
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scores declined froa 1,357 in 1976 to 874 in 19ai~even though the number 
of test takers increased by 25 percent. These comparisons suggest a 
decrease in high level skills aiaong the laost able students* 

Achievement Test Results s California/National Cocaparisona 

A comparison of mean score data from the English Composition and 
Mathematics Level I examinations suggests that able college-bound 
students in :alifornia are less well-prepared in advanced writing and 
mathematics skills than their counterparts nationally. However, a much 
larger fraction of the graduating class in California takes these 
examinations than is the case nationally. Each year, for example, over 
10 percent of California high school graduates take the English 
Composition tost; nationally, only approximately 6 percent do so. In 
Mathematics I^vel I, the current figure for California is approximately 
9.3 percent? nationally, only 4.6 percent of high school graduates take 
this test. These differences in test taking populations reduce the 
comparability of state and national score data, suggesting that — at the 
very least — the difference between the average "able" college-bound 
student in California and his or her counterpart nationally is lass than 
that indicated in simple cai^arisons of mean scores* 
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